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NOTE 

The "Old Tales'* in this book are founded on the 
legends and fables of Rome, as related by Virg^il, 
Livy and Ovid. Part I. gives the story of -Sneas 
and his comrades from the fall of Troy to the 
founding of Lavinium. Part II. continues the 
tale through the early years of Rome, till with the 
expulsion of the kings we reach a period when 
fable is merged in history. Of the stories in 
Part III., some are of Italian origin, others belong 
to Greece or Asia ; but being told by a Roman 
poet, and essentially Latin in spirit and treatment, 
I have ventured to give them a place in Old 
Tales from Rome. 

Throughout this book I have assumed some 
knowledge, on the part of my readers, of the Greek 
mythology, which is so closely bound up with the 
Latin. I have already given some account of this 
in my Old Tales from Greece. 

The quotations from Horace are taken, by 
permission of the publishers, from Conington's 
version ; those from Virgil are by Dryden. 

ALICE ZIMMERN 
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an empire with such a mighty destiny was not 
founded without divine aid. The stories and 
legends that had gathered round the early days 
of Rome were handed down from father to son, 
and poets and historians never wearied of telling 
them afresh. 

At the time of the birth of Christ the whole 
of this vast empire was governed by one man, 
of whom we read in history as Augustus, first 
Emperor of Rome. To his Court came all the 
great writers of the day, and their favourite themes 
were the fame of Augustus and the glories of Rome, 
They searched the records of the past and the 
books of writers now forgotten, and thus put 
together the story of Rome's greatness in the 
shape in which it has come down to us. 
From these poems and histories I have taken 
these Old Tales from Rome. 
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PART I 

THE WANDERINGS OF iENEAS 

If Rome is yours, if Troy's remains. 

Safe by your conduct, sought and found 
Another city, other fanes 

On Tuscan ground, 
For v'hom, mid fires and piles of slain, 

^ ^neas made a broad highway, 
Destined, pure heart, with greater gain 

Their loss to pay, 
'Irant to our sons unblemished ways ; 
Grant to our sires an age of peace ; 
Grant to our nation power and praise 
And large increase ! '* 

Horace. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PERILOUS VOYAGE 

*' Arms and the man I sing who, forced by Fate 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate. 
Expelled and exiled, left the Trojan shores.** 

Virgil. 

MCE upon a time, nearly 

three thousand years ago, 

the city of Troy in Asia 

Minor was at the height of 

its prosperity. It was built 

on a fortified hill on the southern slopes of 

the Hellespont, and encircled by strong walls 

that the gods had helped to build. Through 

their favour Troy became so strong and 

powerful that she subdued many of the 

neighbouring states and forced them to fight 
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6 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

horse, which the Trojans foolishly dragged 
into the city with their own hands. Inside 
it were hidden a number of Greeks, who 
were thus carried into the heart of the * 

enemy's city. The Trojans celebrated the 
departure of the Greeks by feasting and 
drinking far into the night ; but when at last 
they retired to rest, the Greeks stole out of 
their hiding-place, and opened the gates to 
their army, which Kad only pretended to 
withdraw. Before the Trojans had re- 
covered their wits the town was full of 
enemies, who threw blazing torches on the 
houses and killed every citizen who fell into 
their hands. 

Among the many noble princes who 
fought against the Greeks none was braver 
and handsomer than Mne^s. His mother ' 

was the goddess Venus, and his father a ^^ 

brave and powerful prince named Anchises, 
while Creusa, his wife, was one of King 
Priam's daughters. On that dreadful night, 1 

when the Greeks were burning and killing in 
the very streets of Troy, JEnt^s lay sleeping 
in his palace when there appeared to him a 
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THE PERILOUS VOYAGE 7 

strange vision. He thought that Hector stood 
before him carrying the images of the Trojan 
gods and bade him arise and leave the 
doomed city. '* To you Troy entrusts her 
gods and her fortunes. Take these images, 
and go forth beyond the seas, and with their 
auspices found a new Troy on foreign 
shores." 

Roused from his slumbers Mnc2is sprang 
up in haste, put on his armour and rushed 
into the fray. He was joined by a few com- 
rades, and together they made their way 
through the enemy, killing all who blocked 
their path. But when they reached the 
royal palace and found that the Greeks had 
already forced their way in and killed the 
aged man by his own hearth, ^neas remem- 
bered his father and his wife and his little 
son Ascanius. Since he could not hope to 
save the city he might at least take 
thought for his own kin. While he still 
hesitated whether to retire or continue the 
fight, his goddess mother appeared and bade 
him go and succour his household. " Your 
eflForts to save the city are vain," she said. 
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8 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

" The gods themselves make war on Troy. 
Juno stands by the gate urging on the 
Greeks, Jupiter supplies them with hope 
and courage, and Neptune is breaking down 
with his trident the walls he helped to raise. 
Fly, my son, fly. I will bring you safely 
to your own threshold." 

Guided by her protecting hand, Mnczs 
came in safety to his palace, and bade his 
family prepare in all haste for flight. But 
his father refused to stir a step. " Let me 
die here at the enemy's hands," he implored. 
" Better thus than to go into exile in my 
old age. Do you go, my son, whither the 
gods summon you, and leave me to my fate." 
In vain ^neas reasoned and pleaded, in vain 
he refused to go without his father ; neither 
prayers nor entreaties would move Anchises 
till the gods sent him a sign. Suddenly the 
child's hair burst into flames. The father 
and mother were terrified, but Anchises 
recognised the good omen, and prayed the 
gods to show whether his interpretation was 
the true one. In answer there came a clap 
of thunder, and a star flashed across the sky 
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10 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

Creusa. He rushed back to the city and 
made his way to his own house. He found 
it in flames, and the eneipy were sacking the 
ruins. Nowhere could he find a trace of 
his wife. Wild with, grief and anxiety he 
wandered at random through the city till 
suddenly he fancied he saw Creusa. But it 
was her ghost, not her living self. She spoke 
to her distracted husband and bade him grieve 
no more. " Think not," she said, "that this 
has befallen without the will of the gods. 
The Fates have decided that Creusa shall not 
follow you to your new home. There are 
long and weary wanderings before you, and 
you must traverse many stormy seas before 
you come to the western land where the 
River Tiber pours its gentle stream through 
the fertile pastures of Italy. There shall you 
find a kingdom and a royal bride. Cease then 
to mourn for Creusa." JEncBS tried to clasp 
her in his arms, but in vain, for he only 
grasped the empty air. Then he understood 
that the gods desired him to go forth into 
the world alone. 

While MnG^is was seeking Creusa a group 
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THE PERILOUS VOYAGE ii 

of Trojans who had escaped the enemy and 
the flames had collected at the temple of 
Ceres, and he found them ready and willing 
to join him and follow his fortunes. The 
first rays of the sun were touching the peaks 
of Ida when -^neas and his comrades turned 
their backs on the ill-fated city, and went 
towards the rising sua and the new hope. 

For several months Mnesis and his little 
band of followers lived as refugees among the 
hills of Ida, and their numbers grew as now 
one, now another, came to join them. All 
through the winter they were hard at work 
cutting down trees and building ships, which 
were to carry them across the seas. When 
spring came the fleet was ready, and the little 
band set sail. First they merely crossed the 
Hellespont to Thrace, for -Slneas hoped to 
found a city here and revive the name of 
Troy. But bad omens came to frighten 
the Trojans and drive them back to their 
ships. 

They now took a southward course, and 
sailed on without stopping till they reached 
Delos, the sacred isle of Apollo. Here^ 
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12 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

JEtiqzs entered the temple and offered prayer 
to the lord of prophecy. " Grant us a home, 
Apollo, grant us an abiding city. Preserve a 
second Troy for the scanty remnant that 
escaped the swords of the Greeks and the 
wrath of cruel Achilles. Tell us whom to 
follow, whither to turn, where to found our 
city." 

His prayer was not offered in vain^ for a 
voice spoke in answer. "Ye hardy sons of 
Dardanus, the land that erst sent forth your 
ancestral race shall welcome you back to its 
fertile fields. Go and seek your ancient 
mother. There shall the offspring of JEnezs 
rule over all the lands, and their children's 
children unto the furthest generations." 

When he had heard this oracle, Anchises 
said, " In the middle of the sea lies an 
island called Crete, which is sacred to Jupiter. 
There we shall find an older Mount Ida, and 
beside it the cradle of our race. Thence, 
if tradition speaks truth, our great ancestor 
Teucrus set sail for Asia and there he founded 
his kingdom, and named our mountain Ida. 
Let us steer our course therefore to Crete, 
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14 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

after the burning of Troy, and traversed the 
ocean under your guidance, and we shall raise 
your descendants to the stars and give 
dominion to their city. But do not seek it 
here. These are not the shores that Apollo 
assigns you, nor may Crete be your abiding 
place. Far to the west lies the land which 
the Greeks called Hesperia, but which now 
bears the name of Italy. There is our 
destined home ; thence came Dardanus, our 
great ancestor and the father of our race." 

Amazed at this vision, JExiq^s sprang up 
and lifted his hands to heaven, in prayer. 
Then he hastened to tell Anchises of this 
strange event. They resolved to tarry no 
longer, but turning their backs on the rising 
walls they drew their ships down to the sea 
again, and once more set forth in search of 
a new country. 

Now they sailed towards the west, and 
rounded the south of Greece into the Ionian 
Sea. But a storm drove them out of their 
course, and the darkness was so thick that 
they could not tell night from day, and the 
helmsman, Palinurus, knew not whither he 
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THE PERILOUS VOYAGE 15 

was steering. Thus they were tossed about 
aimlessly for three days and nights, till at 
last they saw land ahead and, lowering their 
sails, rowed safely into a quiet harbour. Not 
a human being was in sight, but herds of 
cattle grazed on the pastures, and goats 
sported untended on the rocks. Here was 
food in plenty for hungry men. They killed 
oxen and goats, and made ready a feast for 
themselves, and a sacrifice for the gods. The 
repast was prepared, and ^neas and his 
comrades were about to enjoy it, when a 
sound of rustling wings was heard all round 
them. Horrible creatures, half birds, half 
women, with long talons and cruel beaks, 
swooped down on the tables and carried off 
the food before the eyes of the terrified 
banqueters. These were the Harpies, who 
had once been sent to plague King Phineus, 
and when they were driven away by two of 
the Argonauts, Zetes and Calais, took refuge 
in these islands. In vain the Trojans attacked 
them with their swords, for the monsters 
would fly out of reach, and then dart back 
again on a sudden, and pounce once more on 
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the food, while Celaeno, chief of the Harpies, 
perched on a rock and chanted in hoarse 
tones a prophecy of ill omen. " You that 
kill our oxen and seek to drive us from our 
rightful home, hearken to my words, which 
Jupiter declared to Apollo, and Apollo told 
even to me. You are sailing to Italy, and 
you shall reach Italy and enter its harbours. 
But you are not destined to surround your 
city with a wall, till cruel hunger and 
vengeance for the wrong you have done us 
force you to gnaw your very tables with 
your teeth." 

When the Trojans heard this terrible 
prophecy their hearts sank within them, and 
Anchises, lifting his hands to heaven, be- 
sought the gods to avert this grievous doom. 
Thus, full of sad forebodings, they returned 
to their ships. ^ 

Their way now lay along the western 
coast of Greece, and they were glad to slip 
unnoticed past the rocky island of Ithaca, 
the home of Ulysses the wily. For they 
did not know that he was still held captive 
by the nymph Calypso, and that many years 
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i8 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

in the Strait the thundering roar of 
Charybdis, and on the right grim Scylla sits 
scowling in her cave ready to spring on the 
, unwary traveller. Better take a long circuit 
round Sicily than come even within sight 
and sound of Scylla. As soon as you touch 
the western shores of Italy, go to the city of 
Cumae and the Sibyl's cavern. Try to win 
her favour, and she will tell you of the 
nations of Italy and the wars yet to come, 
and how you may avoid each peril and ac- 
complish every labour. One warning would 
I give you and enjoin it with all my power. 
If you desire to reach your journey's end in 
safety, forget not to do homage to Juno. 
OiFer up prayers to her divinity, load her altars 
with gifts. Then, and then only, may you 
hope for a happy issue from all your troubles! " 
So once more the Trojans set sail, and 
obedient to the warnings of Helenus they 
avoided the eastern coast of Italy, and struck 
southward towards Sicily. Far up the 
channel they heard the roar of Charybdis 
and hastened their speed in fear. Soon the 
snowy cone of Etna came into view with its 
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20 OLD TALES FROM ROME ^ 

tall rock of Acragas and palm-loving Selinus, 

and so came to the western corner, where the 

harbour of Drepanun gave them shelter. ^ 

Here a sorrow overtook -ffineas, that neither ^ 

the harpy nor the seer had foretold. 

Anchises, weary with wandering and sick ' 

of long-deferred hope, fell ill and died. 

Sadly -ffineas sailed from hence without 

his trusted friend and counsellor, and steered 

his course for Italy. 

At last the goal seemed at hand and * 

the dangers of the narrow strait had been 
escaped. But -ffineas had a far more 
dangerous enemy than Scylla and Charybdis, 
for Juno's wrath was not yet appeased. He 
had offered prayer and sacrifice, as Helenus 
bade him, but her long-standing grudge was 
not so easily forgotten. She hated Troy and 
the Trojans with an undying hatred, and 
would not suffer even these few storm-tossed 
wanderers to seek their new home in peace. 
She knew too that it was appointed by the 
Fates that a descendant of this fugitive 
Trojan should one day found a city destined 
to eclipse in wealth and glory her favourite 
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24 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

The winds at once rushed forth in all 
directions. The clouds gathered and blotted 
out sky and daylight, thunder roared and 
lightning flashed, and the Trojans thought 
their last hour had come. Even -ffineas 
lost heart, and envied the lot of those who 
fell before Troy by the sword of Diomede. 
Soon a violent gust struck his ship, the oars 
were broken, and the prow turned round 
and exposed the side to the waves. The 
water closed over it, then opened again, 
and drew down the vessel, leaving the men 
floating on the water. Three ships were 
dashed against sunken rocks, three were 
driven among the shallows and blocked with 
a mound of sand. Another was struck from 
stem to stern, then sucked down into a 
whirlpool. One after another the rest 
succumbed, and it seemed as if each moment 
must sec their utter destruction. 

Meantime Neptune in his palace at the 
bottom of the sea had noticed the sudden 
disturbance of the waters, and now put out 
his head above the waves to learn the cause 
of this commotion. When he saw the 
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THE PERILOUS VOYAGE 25 

shattered Trojan ships he guessed that this 
was Juno's work. Instantly he summoned 
the Winds and chid them for daring to 
disturb the waters without his leave. ** Be- 
gone," he said, ^* and tell your master -ffiolus 
that the dominion of the sea is mine, not his. 
Let him be content to keep guard over you 
and see that you do not escape from your 
prison/* While he spoke Neptune was busy 
calming the waters, and it was not long 
before he put the clouds to flight and 
^ brought back the sunshine. Nymphs came 

to push the ships oflT the rocks, and Neptune 
himself opened a way out of the shallows. 
Then he returned to his chariot, and white 
horses carried him lightly across the calm 
waters. 

Thankful to have saved a few of his ships, 
all shattered and leaking as they were, -ffineas 
bade the helmsman steer for the nearest land. 
u What was their joy to see within easy reach 

I a quiet harbour closed in by a sheltering 

island. The entrance was guarded by twin 
cliffs, and a forest background closed in the 
scene. Once within this shelter the weary 
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26 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

vessels needed no anchor to secure them. 
Here at last ^neas and his comrades could 
stretch their aching limbs on dry land. 
They kindled a fire of leaves with a flint, 
and dried their sodden corn for a scanty 
meal. 

-ffineas now climbed one of the hills to see 
whether he might catch a glimpse of any of 
the missing ships. Not a sail was in sight, 
but in the valley below he spied a herd of 
deer grazing. Here was better food for 
hungry men. Drawing an arrow from his 
quiver, he fitted it to his bow, let fly, and a 
mighty stag fell to his aim. Six others 
shared its fate, then -ffineas returned with his 
booty and bade his friends make merry with 
venison and Sicilian wine from the ships. 
As they ate and drank, he tried to hearten 
the Trojans. "Endure a little longer," he 
urged. ^* Think of the perils through which 
we have passed, remember the dreadful 
Cyclops and cruel Scylla. Despair not now, 
for one day the memory of past sufFerings 
shall delight your hours of ease. Through 
toils and hardships we are making our way 
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CHAPTER II 

THE SOJOURN AT CARTHAGE 

" In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage." 

Shakespeare. 

E land to which the storm 

had driven ^neas and the 

Trojans was the northern 

coast of Africa, which in 

those days was called Libya. 

A few years earlier a boatload of Phoenicians 

had landed on this very spot, and having been 

driven from their own country had found a 

new home here. In Tyre, on the Syrian 

coast, lived a rich noble, Sychaeus, with his 
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THE SOJOURN AT CARTHAGE 31 

^ wife, Dido. Her brother Pygmalion, King 
of Tyre, was a wicked and covetous man, 
who wanted to add the lands of Sychaeus to 
his own, and to gain his end he treacherously 
murdered him before the altar on which they 
were offering a joint sacrifice. For some 
time Pygmalion managed to keep his sister 
in ignorance of the murder ; and she 
wondered at her husband's absence, and 
anxiously awaited his return. Then one 
night Sychaeus appeared to her in a dream, 

^ told her the manner of his death, and bade 

her fly from Tyre, and take with her 
treasure that she would find buried in a 
certain spot. 

In the morning Dido resolved to carry 
out his commands. She gathered about her 
those persons who, either from fear or hatred 
of the tyrant, were eager to escape from his 
rule. Ships were prepared and laden with 

^ treasure, and the little band set sail, to found 

a new colony under a woman's guidance. 
They crossed the sea to Libya, and there 
sought and found a home. The king of the 
country granted them as much land as could 
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32 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

be compassed by the hide of an ox, and Dido, 
with a woman's cunning, cut one into 
narrow strips, which she sewed together, and 
with this long rope marked out the space for 
a city. Juno favoured the undertaking, and 
they built a temple to her on the spot where 
in digging they had come upon the skull of a 
war-horse. Under her favouring care the 
town was rising fast. Temples were being 
built, and market-halls and theatres ; the 
streets were paved, the walls were rising, and 
the highest point of the city was being 
fortified as a citadel Carthage was the name 
of the new city, and Juno loved and helped 
it and, knowing that some day the kingdom 
founded by the descendants of JEncas was 
fated to destroy it, she heaped misfortunes 
on the Trojan hero and tried to keep him 
from Italian shores. 

Happily for him one fair goddess was on 
his side. Venus loved Troy as dearly as 
Juno hated it, and besides JEne^s was her 
own son, and entitled to her protection. 
But against the queen of heaven even Venus 
was powerless. Jupiter alone could prevail 
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34 OLD TALES FROM ROME 

Mars, and Romulus, nourished by the tawny 
wolf, shall build the walls of Rome, whose 
dominion shall have no limit and no end. 
Then shall Juno, who now harasses the 
Trojans by land and sea, join with me to 
exalt the Roman race." 

When Jupiter had thus calmed the fears 
of Venus, he sent down Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, to put kind feelings 
into the hearts of the Carthaginians, lest they 
should drive away the suppliant Trojans 
from their shores. Venus herself, in the 
guise of a maiden, hastened down from 
Olympus to help her son. 

Meantime -ffineas had spent a long, wake- 
ful night, thinking of his past troubles and 
future hopes. At daybreak he set out to 
explore the country and see whether any 
human beings dwelt in these parts, for all 
within view was uncultivated land. Bidding 
his comrades hide the ships in the wood, he 
set out with only his faithful friend Achates. 
In the middle of a wood Venus appeared to 
them dressed like a huntress-, with high-girt 
robe and bare ankles, and in her hand she 
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the city unseen and unhindered. Thus they 
came to the top of a hill, from which they 
could look down on Carthage. As they 
watched the rising buildings and the busy 
throng of workers, ^neas exclaimed with a 
sigh, ** Fortunate indeed are they whose walls 
are already rising ! " For he thought of the 
city he was yet to build in the years to come 
on a far-oiF shore. ^ 

They now entered the town, and passed 
through the streets shrouded in darkness, till 
they came to the temple of Juno. Here 
JEnt2iS resolved to wait for Dido. What 
was his surprise, as he examined the orna- 
ments of the temple, to see sculptured in 
stone the battle before Troy, the Greek and 
Trojan warriors, Achilles, Priam and Hector, 
yes, and his own image among the rest ! On 
a sudden his past life and his ancient valour 
came back to him, and for the first time 
hope was born in his breast. 

As he stood gazing in wonder at the 
familiar scenes. Queen Dido entered the 
temple followed by a train of fair damsels, 
herself the tallest and fairest of them all. 
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helpless on your shores. -Sneas, our king, 
renowned for his justice and piety, was cast 
away we know not where. Accord us your 
protection, most noble Dido, and sufFer us 
to leave these shores unharmed. If it prove 
that -Slneas is yet among the living, then 
will we sail with him to Italy. But if death 
has already claimed him, we will return to 
Sicily, where we have friends and kinsmen, 
and end our wanderings there.*' 

These words moved Dido to pity, and she 
spoke kindly to the strangers and bade them 
put aside their fears. 

" Stay with us," she said, " till you have 
refitted your ships, or, if you are weary of 
wandering, come and settle in my city, and 
I will hold Trojan and Tyrian in equal 
honour. My one regret is that your king, 
^neas, was not himself driven by that same 
storm to my welcoming shores." 

Before she had finished speaking the cloud 
lifted, and ^neas stood before her. 

'* Behold," he cried, ** the man whom you 
seek ! O Queen, you who alone have 
pitied the sufferings of the Trojans and 
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bears the likeness of a boy, and bade him put 
on the face and garb of Ascanius and come 
to the palace in place of the Trojan boy. 
Cupid gladly did her bidding, for tricks and 
mischief were his great delight. 

The evening came, and the palace was 
lighted and decked for a feast. Splendid 
lamps hung from the ceiling, the couches 
were covered with embroideries, and gold 
and silver sparkled on the tables. Dido sat 
in the place of honour with ^neas on her 
right hand, and between them was young 
Cupid in the guise of Ascanius. As the 
queen drew him on her lap and fondled him 
with caresses, he slily drew an arrow from 
his quiver and plunged it in her heart. 
Thus a great love for ^neas was kindled 
within her, and she resolved to keep him 
always at her side. 

The days passed away in pleasure and 
feasting ; now JEnczs would join Dido in 
the hunt, now he would relate the tale of 
his wars and adventures. And still her love 
grew stronger, and all his thoughts were of 
the fair and stately queen, and he would have 
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wearing a robe of Tyrian purple, gold- 
embroidered, the gift of Dido ; and Mercury 
addressed him thus, — 

" What, iEneas ! Are you now helping to 
build Carthage, and lending your aid to a 
woman's city, forgetful of your own kingdom 
that awaits you ! The king of gods him- 
self has sent me down from Olympus, to bid 
you remember your own glory and the hopes 
of Ascanius, to whom Italy and Rome are 
promised by the Fates." 

With these words Mercury vanished, and 
left iEneas struck with amazement. On a 
sudden a yearning came over him to depart 
and launch his ships once more on the great 
ocean, and seek the mighty destiny that was 
his due. But how leave Dido and the home 
she had given him ? Still, in his heart, iEneas 
knew that the gods must be obeyed, and he 
was conscious that he had lingered too long 
in rest and idleness. His mind was soon 
made up. Summoning his companions he 
bade them prepare the ships for sea, but in 
all secrecy, lest Dido should try to keep him 
back. It was not long however before the 
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queen had news of their preparations, and she 
strove with all her might to turn -Sneas 
from his purpose. In vain, for the gods had 
taken from him all desire for rest. The 
image of Anchises was ever before him, and 
the thought of his son urged him on, and 
proved stronger than his love for Dido. 

At last the ships were ready for sea, and 
early one morning they set sail, while Dido 
watched from the cliiF with many a sigh and 
tear. When she realised that -^neas was 
gone for ever, and that she was left alone to 
rule the kingdom she had hoped to share 
with him, she was overcome with grief. 
Without lEneas she no longer cared to live. 
But she would not let her friends guess her 
purpose. She had bidden her attendants 
heap up a great pile of wood and branches 
strewn with garlands, and on this she put the 
sword and shield of iEneas, and an image 
made in his likeness. This, she said, would 
work a mighty charm, for the fire that 
burned these relics would destroy her love 
for iEneas. Now the time had come to 
work the spell. Dismissing her maidens, she 
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stretched herself out on the pyre. "My 
life is over," she sighed, ** my allotted course 
is run, and the hour is come when I must 
descend to the land of gloom. I have 
founded a noble city. I have looked upon its 
walls. I have avenged my husband and 
wrested his ill-gotten gains from my un- 
natural brother. Happy in truth should I 
have been, too happy perchance, had the 
Trojan keels never touched these shores. I 
die unavenged, yet die I will, and may 
^neas far out at sea espy the flames that 
consume my body and bring him tidings of 
my death ! " 

With these words she plunged the sword 
in her heart. Her friends found her dying 
on the pyre, and when all their efforts to 
succour her proved vain, they set fire to the 
pile. The flames mounted to heaven and 
shone far out to sea, where her faithless 
lover was hastening away from Carthage. 
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alter the ship's course. **The wind has 
changed," he said, " and we cannot make head 
against it in this storm. Close at hand are 
the hospitable shores of Sicily, let us once 
more seek shelter there, till the storm is past 
and we can continue our voyage in safety." 

JEnGzSj who had been watching the vain 
struggles of his crew, willingly consented, 
for he knew that he might hope for a kind 
welcome from Acestes, a prince of Trojan 
descent, who ruled over the western shores of 
Sicily. Here Anchises had died, and filial 
piety also urged him to visit his father's tomb. 
So they turned their course eastward, and 
steered for the harbour of Drepanum. 

Acestes himself, from the top of a hill, had 
marked the approaching ships and, recognis- 
ing his late visitors from Troy, ran down to 
the shore to bid tineas welcome. When 
the two had exchanged greetings, and 
questions had been asked and answered, 
iEneas turned to his companions and 
addressed them thus, — 

** Friends and comrades, a year ago to-day 
we laid the bones of my beloved father to 
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rest in this land. I cannot think it is by 
mere chance that we have returned here on 
this very day, one that shall always be held 
by me in sorrowful remembrance. Let us 
celebrate it now with all fitting rites, with 
sacrifice and a banquet, at which the images 
of our own gods shall preside with those of 
Acestes. And on the ninth day from this 
we will hold contests — boat-racing, running 
and archery, javelin-throwing and boxing. 
All may enter who please, and I will give 
prizes to the victors." 

When this announcement had been made, 
JEneas, Ascanius and Acestes put myrtle 
wreaths on their heads, and followed by a 
crowd of Trojans and Sicilians proceeded 
to the spot where the ashes of Anchises were 
buried. Libations were poured to the spirit 
of the departed, two cups of milk, two of 
wine and two of bullock*s blood, as was the 
ancient custom. Then iEneas spoke sorrow- 
ing, " Alas, father, thou wast not permitted 
to sail with me to Italian shores and look on 
Tiber*s stream." Even as he spoke, a snake 
crawled out from beneath the mound and 
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wound itself about it in seven glittering coils, 
then it lapped up the ofFerings on the altar, 
^neas looked on this as a sign from the 
departed, and thus encouraged he called on 
his friends to take their places at the feast. 

Nine days later the sports were held. 
Both Trojans and Sicilians took part in 
them, and ^neas and Acestes gave the 
prizes. First came rowing contests, then 
running, boxing and archery. Rich rewards 
were given to the victors, and even the 
vanquished did not go empty away, ^neas 
now bade Ascanius collect the Trojan and 
Sicilian boys and wage mimic warfare to 
entertain their elders. It was a pretty sight 
when the youths rode into the course with 
bright helmets wreathed with green, skilfully 
holding in their spirited horses. First they 
made the circuit of the course, then formed 
in one long line. At a signal they broke 
up once more and opposed each other in 
mock warfare ; at last, winding in and out 
of each other's lines, all joined in a mazy 
dance. Trojans and Sicilians alike crowded 
to see this fair sight, and glad were the hearts 
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of those who claimed a son among the youth- 
ful warriors. 

While the men were fully intent on the 
games the ships on the beach remained with- 
out guard, except for the women, who had 
collected here to utter laments for Anchises, 
mingled with complaints for their own sad 
lot. " Alas ! " they cried, ^* what a weary 
way have we still to traverse, and how vast 
a sea to cross ! '* 

Juno, watching from the heights of 
Olympus, now saw her opportunity. She 
sent down her messenger, Iris, on the rain- 
bow arch, and bade her put on the likeness 
of Beroe, an ancient Trojan dame. She 
mingled with the other women and spoke 
thus to them, "Ah, wretched Trojan 
matrons, this is the seventh year since the 
fall of Troy, and in that time how many seas 
have we traversed, on how many inhospitable 
shores have we been cast ! Now we have 
reached the kingdom of good Acestes, why 
do we not erect our walls here and build us a 
city ? Come, all of you, let us set fire to the 
ships, that we may be forced to dwell in this 
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land for ever. Here seek your Troy. Let 
this land be your future home ! " 

With these words she snatched a brand 
from one of the altars that had been erected 
on the beach, and hurling it on to the nearest 
ship bade the rest follow her lead. Some 
pressed on while others hung back, when 
one, more clear-sighted than the rest, ex- 
claimed, ** This is not Beroe, friends, for I 
left her this morning sick and grieving that 
she alone should be hindered from rendering 
honour to Anchises. Look at her flashing 
eyes, mark her face, her voice, her mien ; 
this is no mortal woman but a goddess.** 
Even as she spoke Iris spread her wings, 
rose into the air and sped upwards to heaven. 
The women stood amazed, and some pressed 
to the altars to seize burning branches and 
garlands and hurl them at the ships, while 
others held them back and cried to them to 
desist. 

Meantime the flames were beginning to 
rise, and one who had seen them from afar 
brought word to the men who were watch- 
ing the games. The sports broke up in 
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confusion, Ascanius, on the swift horse 
which Dido had given him, was the first to 
reach the beach. "Ah, wretched women," 
he cried, ** what are you doing ? It is your 
own fortunes and your own hopes that you 
destroy." The others soon came up and 
tried to quench the flames, while iEneas 
raised his hands to heaven and prayed to 
Jupiter. The father of gods heard him and ;; 

sent a shower which quenched the flames, 1 

so that all but four of the ships were rescued. ^, 

Thus once more Jupiter had saved him from | 

a great peril. 1 

Even so four ships were missing, and the ; 

women and some of the men had lost heart. 
Therefore JEnt^s resolved to build a city 
here, and leave behind the women and those 1 

men who preferred to stay; and himself press ' 

on to Italy with the bolder spirits. Acestes 
gave him a piece of land, and -^neas marked j 

out the city*s limits with a plough-share and 
called the new town Acesta after his host. 
Before he sailed he laid the foundations of a 
temple to Venus and prayed to her to help 
him even to the end. 
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Now JEncas and his comrades set out once 
more, and Venus, ever mindful for her dear 
son, besought Neptune to give him a safe 
passage. With a smile the sea-god promised 
that all should be well ; the gods would exact 
one victim only for the safety of the rest, all 
the others should reach Italy unharmed. He 
sent them a fair wind and smooth waters, 
and full of hope they prepared to cross the 
sea for the last time. 

The first day all went well, and in the 
quiet night the helmsmen alone kept watch. 
About midnight the god of sleep descended 
stealthily on the ship of ^neas and touched 
Palinurus with his wand, so that his limbs 
were lapped in slumber. Then, as his hold 
relaxed, the ship gave a lurch and Palinurus 
was thrown overboard with his hand still 
grasping the rudder, ^neas awoke to find 
the ship drifting rudderless, and himself took 
command, lamenting his lost comrade, whose 
life had been given for the rest. 

No further mishap befell the Trojans, and 
a fair south wind carried them swiftly to 
Cumae, on the western coast of Italy. There 
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they cast anchor for near by dwelt the 
famous Sibyl whom Helenus had bidden 
-^neas consult on setting foot in Italy. 
From her lips he was to learn what the 
future held in store for himself and his 
descendants. He found her in a huge cave 
hewn out of the solid rock, whence led 
a hundred passages like mouths, through 
which the Sibyl's oracles were carried forth 
to the world. As -3Eneas approached the 
cave, a change came over the prophetess ; 
her colour fled, her breath became laboured, 
and she seemed to grow taller and to speak 
with no human utterance. This was be- 
cause the god Apollo had her in his power \ 
and was filling her with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, so that the words she uttered were 1 
not her own, but those he gave her to speak. 1 

"Pray now," she cried to -Sneas, •* pray 1 

without ceasing, that the gates of the cavern i 

may open for you ! " j 

Then the Trojan leader prayed with 
trembling limbs, "O Phoebus Apollo, who 
hast always pitied the grievous sorrows of 
Troy, and didst aim the arrow of Pallas 
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against Achilles, under thy guidance have I 
traversed sea and land, in search of an Italy 
still receding at my approach. Now that at 
last we have touched its shores, grant that 
the fortunes of Troy may no longer pursue 
us, and that the gods who grudged the glory 
of ancient Ilium may be propitious to us now 
that we seek a new home and a new name." 

Then a wonderful thing happened. The 
hundred mouths opened of themselves, and 
the words of the prophetess were carried 
abroad, "O men who have braved many 
dangers by sea, ye have yet more to en- 
counter by land. The Trojans shall come to 
the kingdom of Lavinium, yet shall they 
wish they had never reached it. War, 
direful war, I see, and the Tiber flowing 
with blood. The rivers of Troy await you 
in Italian domains, and ye shall find the 
camp of the Greeks and a second Achilles in 
Latium. The hatred of Juno shall pursue 
you without ceasing, and a foreign bride 
shall again bring grievous woe on the 
Trojans. Yet do not yield to ill-fortune, 
but go boldly on whithersoever fate shall 
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lead you. Strange though it sounds, your 
first hope of succour shall come from a Greek 
city." 

'* Thy prophecies have no terrors for me, 
O goddess," cried -Sneas, " since my mind is 
prepared for every event. One boon only 
would I ask. Since here is the gate of 
Hades and the entrance to the Lower World, 
permit me to descend and once more behold ■ 

the face of my dear father, whom I rescued 
from the flames of Troy and who crossed 
many a weary sea with me in his old age 
and weakness. To some few mortals this \ 

boon has been granted. Orpheus, Pollux [ 

and Theseus entered the realms of the dead, \ 

and returned again to the upper air. I | 

too am of therace of Jupiter." 1 

'* Son of Anchises," replied the Sibyl, i 

*' the descent to Avernus is easy, for the ] 

gates stand open night and day, but to re- ^ 

trace your step^ and return to the world I 

above, is a task hard indeed. True, a few 
mortals have achieved it, whom Jupiter 
cherished with especial love, or whose 
own valour raised them above their fellows. 
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But if in truth you will attempt it, hear 
what must be done. In the heart of the 
neighbouring wood stands a tree bearing 
a branch with golden foliage. This you 
must pluck and carry with you as an 
offering to Proserpina, queen of the Under- 
world. When it is plucked another will 
at once sprout in its place. Grasp it 
boldly, it will come away of itself if the 
Fates have marked you out for the task. 
If not, no human power avails to wrench 
it from the trunk." 

JEntzs now turned his steps to the 
forest, wondering how he might find this 
one golden bough. Suddenly he caught 
sight of two doves that flew towards him 
and settled at his feet. Since these birds 
were sacred to Venus, he hoped that they 
had been sent to him by his mother. 

**Be my faithful guides," he prayed, 
"and help me to find the golden bough." 

On they flew, and ^neas followed, still 
keeping them in sight till they came to 
the shores of Lake Avernus, where the 
way led down to the realms of the dead. 
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Here they rose into the air, and perched 
on a tree where one branch with golden 
foliage glittered among the green. It 
yielded without resistance to the touch of 
JEnczSy and he carried it back to the Sibyl. 

Thus the first task was accomplished, but 
before he could begin his descent there were 
solemn rites to perform. Four young bulls 
were sacrificed to Hecate, under which name 
Diana was worshipped among the dead, a 
black lamb was oflFered to the mother of 
the Eumenides, a cow to Proserpina, and 
bulls to great Pluto, lord of the Lower 
World. All the victims were black, for 
no others were well pleasing to the gods 
below. When the sacrifices were ended a 
rumbling was heard, the earth shook and 
the Sibyl rushed from the cave in a frenzy, 
and bade JEntzs follow. 

Now began the descent, through the 
lifeless and soundless realms, where no 
sunlight enters and all is grey and form- 
less. First they came to the house of 
Orcus, where Care and Remorse have 
their eternal dwelling, with pallid Sickness 
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and gloomy Age, Fear, Famine, War and 
Strife, and many another figure of dread. 
Hard by were the forms of strange monsters, 
the Hydra that Hercules slew, the three- 
shaped Chimaera and the Gorgons and Harpies. 
Had not his guide restrained him, ^neas 
in terror would have struck at them with 
his sword and pierced the empty air. 

Next the road led past the marshy 
slough of Acheron, whence flows the sandy 
river Cocytus, that encircles Hades. The 
spirits of the dead passed over this to 
the regions beyond, and Charon, the old 
ferryman, took them across in his dark- 
hued boat. On the bank stood a shadowy 
crowd holding out their arms beseechingly 
to Charon. Some he beckoned into the 
boat, and others he drove harshly away. 
These were the unfortunates whose bodies 
remained unburied, nor could they be re- 
ceived into the resting-place of the dead 
till the last rites had been rendered them 
on earth. Among these -Sneas recognised 
some of his own comrades, who had perished 
in the great storm. 
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As JEnezs prepared to enter the boat 
Charon shouted to him to stop. "What 
are you here for ? " he cried, " you that 
are still alive ? This is the place of the 
dead." 

Then the Sibyl calmed his anger, telling 
him the errand on which ^neas had come, 
and in proof of her words showed him 
the golden bough. He now suffered them 
to get in, but the leaky vessel groaned and 
shook at the weight of a living mortal. 
Charon sullenly plied the oars, and carried 
them across to the kingdom of Pluto. 

At the gate lay Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog who keeps guard over the dead. 
They threw him pieces of drugged honey- 
cake, which he ate greedily, and soon he 
was stretched out full length fast asleep. 
So they passed him without difficulty, and 
went on through the darkness, seeing 
nothing, yet hearing voices and wailing 
cries. For here were infants untimely 
dead, and men condemned on false charges, 
and those who sought death at their own 
hands. Beyond lay the Mourning Fields, 
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where lingered the victims of love. Here 
they found Dido, whose form ^neas faintly 
discerned in the gloom, as we sometimes 
catch a glimpse of the new moon through 
the clouds, uncertain whether it is real or 
an image of fancy. Mncoik stopped and 
called her, imploring her to forgive his 
desertion, but she turned away without a 
word or look. 

After this they came to those fair fields, 
where dwelt warriors who had won great 
glory in battle, and here ^neas greeted 
many a friend and comrade. Gladly would 
he have lingered to give and receive tidings, 
had not the Sibyl urged him forward. 
"Mark the two roads that lead right and 
left," she said, "the first to Elysium, the 
home of the blest, and the other to Tartarus, 
where the wicked suffer eternal torment." 
With these words she led him into the 
right-hand path, but as they turned away 
they saw on the left the tall iron fortress 
with its triple wall, girt round by the fiery 
river Phlegethon. Groans and sounds of 
lashes and weeping issued hence ; for this 
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was the region of the wicked, where was 
Salmoneus, who impiously tried to imitate 
the thunder of Jupiter, Tantalus, who 
boasted that he was the equal of the 
gods, Ixion bound to the wheel, and 
Sisyphus, for ever rolling a stone up hill, 
only to see it descend once more, and begin 
the weary task afresh, ^neas gazed at 
them spell-bound, but the Sibyl bade him 
shut his eyes and ears to their griefs, for 
close at hand was the threshold of Pluto's 
palace, where the golden offering must be 
laid. 

When this duty had been accomplished 
they went on their way to the Fields of 
the Blest. Here the pastures are greener 
than on earth, the flowers of fairer hues, 
and a brighter sun and stars shed their 
pure light on these happy realms. In them 
dwell the souls of the great and virtuous, 
who when on earth rendered some great 
service to mankind, or heedless of self 
laid down their lives for their country. 
Here it was they found Anchises reviewing 
the souls of his descendants, who were yet 
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to be born in the world above. When 
he saw ^neas he held out his hands towards 
him. *'Are you come at last, then, my 
son," he cried, "and has your filial piety 
overcome the dangers of the road? Alas, 
how often did I fear lest the Libyan snares 
should detain you from your purpose." 

** Father," spoke .^neas, weeping, "your 
image was ever before me and urged me 
on when I might have faltered. At last 
our ships are anchored in Italian waters." 

Down in the depths of a secluded valley 
flowed the river Lethe, and about its banks 
groups of souls were swarming like bees in 
summer. ^neas wondering asked what 
they sought. "These," said his father, 
"are souls that are to enter new bodies. 
Before returning to earth they take long 
draughts from the river of Forgetfulness, 
lest when they are born again they should 
remember their former life." ^neas 
wondered in his heart at this strange 
longing which impelled souls once set free 
to enter again the clogging prison of the 
body. 
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Anchises now led them to the stream,^ 
for he wished to show his son the souls 
of his descendants yet to be born. " Mark," 
said he, **that youth with the double crest, 
the sign of Father Jupiter himself. That' 
is Romulus, son of Mars, who shall found 
the great city of Rome. His dominion 
shall extend over the whole world, and his 
glory shall reach even to Olympus. See 
here the venerable figure of Numa, who 
shall give laws to the new city. Next 
comes the war-like king Tullus, and Ancus 
by his side. Behold near them the haughty 
Tarquins, and the patriot Brutus, founder 
of Roman freedom. Many a noble hero 
follows in their train, Decius and Drusus, 
Torquatus and Camillus, Mummius, the 
captor of Argos, who shall avenge Troy 
on her Greek conquerors, Cato, Scipio, and 
other generals of renown. 

** Here stands Julius Caesar, of the race of 
lulus, and here is that great Roman of whom 
the prophecies have spoken, Augustus Caesar 
of godlike origin, who shall bring back the 
golden age to Latium, and carry his con- . 1 
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quests to Africa and India, and rule over 
more lands than even Hercules traversed in 
his wanderings. 

*' These are the future glories of Rome. 
She shall bring forth a nation of warriors 
such as the world has never yet beheld. Let 
others seek renown for cunning work in 
brass or marble or eloquence at the bar and 
knowledge of the course of the stars. Your 
arts, O Romans, shall be to govern the 
nations, to spare the conquered, humble the 
proud and give abiding peace to your 
dominions 1 " 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PROMISED LAND 

" Sleepe after toyle, port after stormy seas." 

Spenser. 

PEERED by his father^s 
words and the hope of a 
Morious future for his race, 
-flEneas returned to his com- 
panions, and once more 
they put to sea. They now skirted the 
western coast of Italy and came by the island 
of Circe, where they heard the roars and 
howls of men imprisoned in the forms of 
wolves and bears, and without slackening 
speed they hastened past these treacherous 
shores. 
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Next morning, when the waves were 
lighted up by the first rays of dawn, they 
cast anchor near the mouth of a sandy river 
that flowed between tall trees growing down 
to the water's edge. This was the Tiber, on 
whose banks Rome was one diy to rise, for 
-ffineas had come at last to the end of his 
wanderings. 

As the wind had fallen and the grassy 
slopes looked fresh and inviting, they put in 
the ships and leapt ashore. Some gathered 
wild berries for a frugal meal and arranged 
them on platters of wheaten bread which 
they set out on the grass. When the fruit 
was eaten they began to bite the bread, when 
Ascanius exclaimed with a laugh, " Why, we 
are eating our tables." A shout of joy broke 
from the Trojans, when they realised the 
playful ending of the harpy's prophecy. 
Here then was the long-sought haven, here 
the gods would grant them rest after toil 
and a new home and a new kingdom. The 
humble meal was transformed into a solemn 
feast, -ffineas wreathed his brow with leaves 
as for a sacrifice, and poured libations to the 
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genius of the land, to the Earth, first-born 

I among goddesses, and to the nymphs and 

streams of Italy, to his goddess mother and 

his father's spirit, and last of all to great 

Jupiter, lord of heaven. His prayers were 

answered, for three claps of thunder sounded 

in a cloudless sky, and a bright flash kindled 

the heavens. Then JEne^s knew that all 

j the signs were accomplished, and that the 

j walls of his promised city would rise on this 

shore, 
r The part of Italy to which the Trojans 

were come was called Latium, and was 
! governed by a good and venerable king 

I named Latinus. It was said that when 

Saturn was driven from Olympus by Jupiter, 
he took refuge here and brought the golden 
age and every kind of felicity to the land of 
his adoption. From him Latinus boasted 
descent. The king had no sons and only 
one daughter, Lavinia, who was sought in 
marriage by many princes far and near. Of 
these the handsomest and bravest was Turnus, 
lord of the Rutulians ; and Latinus and his 
queen, Amata, would gladly have given him 
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their daughter, had not an oracle bidden them 
wed Lavinia to a foreign prince, who should 
found a race destined to rule over all the 
lands on which the sun shed his light. 

It was just after this prophecy had been 
announced that JEnesis came to Latium. 
Therefore, instead of attacking or driving 
away the strangers, the Latins were ready to 
give them a welcome. 

On the day after their landing -ZEneas sent 
heralds with olive branches in token of peace 
to carry gifts to King Latinus, and beg him 
to receive them as friends and well-wishers. 
Before they had gone far they caught sight 
of the towers and walls of Laurentium. In 
the fields outside the gates were boys and 
youths at play, practising archery and driving, 
running and wrestling. They stopped their 
games when they saw the strangers, and the 
one who rode the swiftest horse galloped 
away to tell Latinus of their arrival. He at 
once made ready to receive them in state, 
seated on his throne in the great hall of his 
ancestors. Then the Trojans told the story 
of their wanderings, and asked leave to settle 
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on these shores, to which the gods themselves 
had directed them. When they had finished 
speaking, they presented gifts to Latinus, a 
golden cup for libations, and the sceptre and 
diadem and embroidered robe of King Priam. 
It seemed to Latinus a wonderful thing that 
the fulfilment of the prophecy should follow 
so soon on its deliverance. Surely this brave 
and virtuous JEneas must be the foreign 
bridegroom whom the gods had promised 
Lavinia! He dismissed the heralds with 
friendly words and rich gifts, and bade them 
invite their king jEneas to come himself to 
the palace and enter into a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Latins. 

Now at last it seemed as though ^neas 
had come to the end of his troubles, but he 
had still to reckon with his old enemy Juno. 
Ever watchful in her hatred, she had marked 
the landing of -ZEneas and his welcome by 
Latinus, and she feared that the day of 
Roman dominion was at hand. She must at 
least make one more eflTort to thwart the 
Trojan plans. At Carthage she had detained 
^neas by love, but only hatred could serve 
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her turn here. Accordingly she sent Alecto, 
one of the Furies, to sow discord between 
the Trojans and Latins. Obedient to Juno's 
words the Fury descended by night to the 
r6yal palace and, tearing a venomous snake 
fro.m her locks, thrust it into the bosom of 
the sleeping queen. Amata woke in a passion 
of rage ; her heart was turned against the 
Trojans, and she went to her husband and 
implored him with tears and entreaties not 
to give Lavinia to -^neas. ** Take pity on 
your poor daughter," she besought him, ** and 
have some care for her unhappy mother. 
Will you allow this Phrygian stranger to 
steal her away, as that other Trojan Paris 
stole away Helen ? Turnus too is of foreign 
origin, for he can trace his ancestry even to 
the lords of Argos. Give him your daughter 
in marriage, and thus fulfil the oracle and 
conciliate a friend." 

When she found that Latinus paid no 
heed to her prayers her anger knew no 
bounds. The hidden poison was working 
upon her and stirring her to frenzy. Driven 
by an impulse she had no power to resist she 
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rushed out into the woods and bade the 
Latin matrons join her in celebrating the 
wild rites of Bacchus, in protest against this 
unnatural bethrothal. Alecto, seeing that 
the poison had begun to work, left the poor, 
frenzied queen, and hurried away to Ardea, 
the city of the Rutulians. Appearing to 
Turnus in the guise of Calybe, the venerable 
priestess of Juno, she bade him rise from 
sleep and gird on his arms to attack the 
Trojan strangers, who were come to rob 
him of his bride. When he smiled at her 
fears and bade her attend to her temple 
duties and leave matters of war and policy to 
men, she threw off her disguise and appeared 
in her own dreadful form, with snaky locks 
and flashing eyes, and hurled a smoking 
torch at his breast Then he too fell a 
victim to maddening rage. In haste he 
girt on his armour and rushed from the 
palace, calling on Rutulians and Latins to 
join in driving the unbidden guests from 
their shores. 

Now that Alecto had kindled warriors and 
matrons to fury, it was only needful to find 
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a pretext for breaking the peace. Little 
Ascanius had been amusing himself by hunt- 
ing near the seashore, when suddenly his 
dogs scented a magnificent stag with branch- 
ing antlers. This was no wild creature, but 
a tame beast belonging to the royal herds- 
man, whose daughter Silvia had tended it 
from birth and fed it at table with her own 
hands. Every day it roamed alone in the 
woods, and at nightfall it would return un- 
called to its home. The stag was now 
driven by Alecto into the path of Ascanius, 
that he might kill it and so rouse the anger 
of the Latins. When the news of its death 
spread, the shepherd's sons came out with 
weapons to avenge their sister's pet A fight 
broke out, and when the first blood had been 
shed Juno bade Alecto return to Hades, 
since her task was accomplished. 

Now that hostilities had actually broken 
out, the Latins and Rutulians called on 
Latinus to declare war in due form. But 
the old king still refused, for he alone had 
been preserved from the madness of Alecto. 
It was the custom of the Latins, afterwards 
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followed by the Romans, to worship Janus, 
the two-faced god of boundaries, who sees 
both the past and the future, in a temple 
closed by two massive doors. In time of 
peace the gates were closed, and when war 
was declared it was the king's duty to open 
them. When Latinus, in spite of all appeals, 
refused to perform this duty, Juno herself 
descended to earth and burst open the iron 
gates, that war and strife might be let loose 
among the nations. 

This was the beginning of the direful war 
which the Sibyl had foretold, and the Tiber 
was in truth to flow with blood, and Turnus, 
the new Achilles, to spread havoc among the 
Trojan ranks before Trojans and Latins 
might enter into a compact of peace. 

The Latins and Rutulians now summoned 
their allies, and they came from lofty 
fortresses in Etruria and Umbria, from the 
Sabine hills and the cities of Campania. 
Camilla, the warrior-queen, herself led the 
Volscian cavalry, and Turnus in his glittering 
armour rode at the head of the Rutulians. 

Against this formidable array -ZEneas could 
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only muster his little band of Trojans, and 
how could he, an exile and a wanderer, hope 
to meet with friends to stand by him in battle ? 
As -^neas pondered his desperate case, the 
gods once more sent him counsel in a vision. 
This time it was the river-god who appeared 
to him, clad in a long linen robe with a 
garland of reeds in his hair. He stood 
among the poplars that fringed the river-bank 
and spoke words of comfort, " O -ZEneas, 
long expected on these shores, here is thine 
appointed home. Let no threats of war 
drive thee from it. In witness of the truth 
of this vision, when thou wakest thou shalt 
find under the ilex trees on the shore a great 
white sow surrounded by thirty young ones, 
in token that after thirty years Ascanius shall 
found a white city in these lands. Meantime 
do not despair of finding allies even here. 
Far up the Tiber stands a city on a hill, 
Pallanteum by name. Here rules King 
Evander, a Greek prince from Arcadia, who 
wages frequent and bitter warfare against the 
Latins. Go and seek Evander, and ask his 
aid against his ancient foe. I will guide thee 
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to the place, but first of all be mindful to 
propitiate Juno with prayer and sacrifice." 

At dawn ^neas awoke, and remembering 
his dream, he drew water from the stream in 
the hollow of his hands and called upon the 
nymphs and the river Tiber. When he 
looked about him he noticed a white sow 
surrounded by her young, as the river-god 
had promised, and he sacrificed it as a pro- 
pitiatory oflTering to the queen of heaven. 

JEneas now prepared to sail up the Tiber 
with a few companions, leaving the rest to 
build and guard a camp in his absence. All 
night they spent in rowing, and at midday 
they came in sight of the citadel and 
scattered roofs of a little town on the very- 
spot where great Rome was one day to rise. 
When their ship drew up, Evander and his 
nobles were engaged in a solemn sacrifice 
to Hercules outside the city gates. He bade 
his young son, Pallas, salute the strangers 
and ask their names and the purpose of their 
coming. Then -ffineas answered that they 
were fugitives from Troy and at war with 
Latium. And Evander, though of Greek 
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origin, gave them a kind welcome for the 
sake of Anchises, whom he had once seen in 
his youth when he came with King Priam to 
Arcadia. The two had exchanged gifts and 
sworn a lasting friendship, and for his father's 
sake Evander rejoiced to see JEneas, and 
bade him land with his comrades and join 
their solemn festival. 

In the days when Hercules came to Italy 
with the cattle of Geryon, a horrible monster, 
Cacus, lived in a cavern on the hill now 
called Aventine. Men and beasts fell 
victims to his furious appetite, and it was 
certain death to approach the robber's den. 
This same Cacus contrived by night to steal 
some of Hercules' cattle, and he drew them 
into his cavern by their tails, that the prints 
might point away from his lair instead of 
towards it, and put the owner off the scent. 
Perhaps Hercules might not have noticed 
the trick, but one of the bulls began to 
bellow and a cow lowed in reply from the 
cavern. Then Hercules saw how he had 
been tricked, and seizing his knotted club he 
rushed furiously up the hill-side. When 
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Cacus saw him coming he learned for the 
first time the meaning of fear. He hurried 
into his cavern and closed the entrance with 
a huge stone suspended from the roof by 
iron chains. But Hercules broke in the 
door with a pointed mass of rock, burst into 
the den, and throttled the wicked monster. 
The shepherds of the Aventine rejoiced 
greatly at the death of their enemy, and the 
happy deliverance was celebrated by an 
annual festival in honour of Hercules, and 
long afterwards in the great days of Rome 
the custom continued unchanged. 

This was the feast that Evander was cele- 
brating when JEneas landed at Pallanteum. 
When the sacrifice was at an end the king 
conducted -Sneas to hi^ palace, and on the 
way he told his guest th§ .history of those 
regions, and pointed out many a spot that 
was to attain far greater renown under the 
rule of Rome. On the Capitoline hill, where 
in future times kings and generals were to 
go in triumph to the temple of Jupiter, then 
stood the lowly palace of Evander. ** Wel- 
come,'* he cried, **to these humble halls, 
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where victorious Hercules himself once 
deigned to bide. Learn like him to prize 
virtue above wealth, and do not reject the 
hospitality a god once vouchsafed to accept." 
Early next morning -ffineas was astir and 
found Evander taking his morning walk 
accompanied by his faithful dogs. Mntzs 
joined his host, who asked his plans and gave 
him wise counsel. "Great leader of the 
Trojans," he said, " I would gladly give you 
aid, but mine is a small kingdom. On one 
side the Tiber bounds it, on the other lie 
oxir enemies, the Rutulians. I can myself 
send but few soldiers to your wars, but I can 
help you to find more powerful allies. Hard 
by dwell the Etruscans, a brave and hardy 
nation, who have lately driven out their cruel 
tyrant, Mezentius. He has taken refuge 
with Turnus, who swears that he will restore 
him by force of arms, and the Etruscans are 
even now preparing to fight for their freedom. 
For one thing alone are they waiting, A 
prophet has told them that only under a 
foreign leader shall they be victorious. Eveh 
now their heralds are at hand, and beg me to 
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lead their hosts. But age, that has dimmed 
my eye and weakened my limbs, grudges the 
proffered glory. Do you therefore take my 
place. Put yourself at the head of the 
Etruscans and lead them to victory. You 
shall take with you my only son, Pallas, and 
teach him to become a warrior worthy of his 
father. With him I will send four hundred 
Arcadian horsemen." 

Scarce had he finished speaking when 
there came a sign from heaven, for thunder 
and lightning proceeded from a clear sky. 
Then ^neas knew that this was an answer 
from Olympus, to show that the gods would 
prosper his undertaking. 

-ffineas now ordered a few of his followers 
to return down the stream and bring word 
to Ascanius of the coming help, while he 
went with the rest to the Etruscan camp. 
Evander accompanied them to the gate 
and there took a last farewell of Pallas. 
"Jupiter," he prayed, **take pity on me 
and hearken to a father's prayers. If it be 
thy will that Pallas return to me in safety, 
then grant me life that I may look on him 
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once more. But if fate has some cruel lot 
in store for him, then, ye gods, let me die 
at once while yet fortune has not done her 
worst, and there is room for hope.*' 

The Trojans and Arcadians now marched 
westward till they came to the Etruscan 
camp at Caere. Here Venus again appeared 
to her son, and brought him a suit of 
splendid armour, the work of the fire-god, 
Vulcan. Helmet, sword, breast-plate and 
spear glittered with gold and brass, the 
greaves were of metal, inlaid with gold, 
but most wonderful of all was the shield 
on which were wrought the mighty deeds 
of Romans yet to be, even to the great 
Augustus, who conquered his last rival at 
Actium and founded the universal dominion 
of Rome. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FIGHT FOR LATIUM 

' Wars, horrid wars I view, a field of blood. 
And Tiber rolling with a purple flood." 

Virgil. 



URING the absence of -ZEneas 
the Trojans kept close to 
their camp, for they had 
been strictly warned not to 
let themselves be drawn into 
a fight. However, Juno, who would not 
lose such a favourable chance of injuring 
-^neas, sent a message to Turnus, bidding 
him profit by the leader's absence to attack 
the Trojan camp. Accordingly he collected 
some of the Rutulian youths, and rode up 
with them to the fortifications. He found 
93 
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all quiet, the gates closely barred, the turrets 
manned. As a challenge to the garrison he 
threw his javelin at the wall, but no answer- 
ing shot came from within. Next he rode 
right round the camp, seeking in vain a weak 
point where he could force an entrance. 
Nor could he by any means provoke the 
Trojans into sallying out against him. As 
he scanned the place, turning now here now 
there, he suddenly noticed the ships which 
were drawn up on the beach, and protected 
on the land side by a rampart. '* Come," 
he cried, **let us set fire to their fleet," and 
seizing a blazing torch hurled it at one of 
the ships. The rest followed his lead, and 
the Trojans, watching from the turrets, were 
with difficulty kept from rushing to the 
defence of their fleet. They did not know 
that a special destiny was appointed for 
these vessels. 

Mount Ida, where ^neas had taken 
refuge after the sack of Troy, was sacred 
to Cybele, the venerable mother of Jupiter. 
When -^neas cut down the pines on the 
hill-top to build his ships, Cybele besought 
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her son to give these vessels a special 
privilege. ** Grant," she prayed, " that they 
may be proof against wind and wave, and 
let their birth on my sacred hill win this 
protection for them." 

But Jupiter would not grant immortality 
to the work of mortal hands. One boon 
alone he would give. When their mission 
should be accomplished, and ^neas safely 
landed on Italian shores, those ships that had 
escaped the dangers of sea and storm should 
be transformed into ocean deities. Now the 
time had come for this destiny to be fulfilled. 
A voice was heard in the sky warning the 
Trojans not to defend the ships, since the 
Rutulians had no power to harm them. 
Then it addressed the burning vessels, 
** Loosen, your bonds, and go hence as ocean 
goddesses. This is your mother's bidding." 
Their chains broke of themselves, and a 
band of fair nymphs floated away on the 
waves. All the onlookers gazed in wonder ; 
only Turnus was not daunted. 

" These omens are in our favour," he cried, 
** for the Trojans have lost their last hope 
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of escape. Shall we fear men who put their 
trust in trenches and ramparts, and dare not 
come out to fight in the open ? I will show 
them that they have not to do with Greeks 
who take ten years to capture a city. But 
now the day is far spent, therefore we will 
rest awhile, and set a guard round the camp. 
To-morrow we will return to beset and fire 
the wails." 

Night was at hand, and the Trojans knew 
that next day they must face an attack, 
while their leader was far away and all un- 
aware of their peril. Then Nisus, one of 
the guards, and his friend Euryalus hit on a 
bold scheme. They resolved to slip past the 
Rutulian sentinels under cover of darkness, and 
make their way to ^neas with the news of 
these events. As they had hoped, they found 
the sentinels asleep, but instead of hurrying 
past and making their way to Pallanteum 
they lingered in the enemy's camp, killing 
many of the sleepers, and collecting useless 
booty. Soon the day began to dawn, and it 
was too late to escape unobserved. Not far 
from the Rutulian camp they met a troop 
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of Latin horse on their way to reinforce 
Turnus. The leader challenged them to 
stand, but they fled into the woods. When 
Nisus felt safe from pursuit he turned to call 
his friend. No answer came, and he re- 
traced his steps in fear and suspense till he 
heard close at hand the neighing of horses 
and the clash of arms. There stood Euryalus 
at bay against three hundred foes. Nisus 
hurled his javelin with all his might, so that 
Sulmo, one of the Latin chiefs, fell dead on 
the spot. Another shot brought down 
another foe ; then Volscens, the general, 
turned in fury against Euryalus and pierced 
him with his sword. With the courage of 
despair Nisus now forced his way into the 
midst of the group, pushing all aside till he 
found himself face to face with Volscens. 
With one fierce thrust Euryalus was avenged, 
then Nisus fell lifeless on the body of his 
friend. 

When this unequal contest was ended the 
Latins took up the body of Volscens and 
carried it with loud lamentations into the 
Rutulian camp. Here they heard of the 
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havoc already done by those too daring 
friends, and Turnus was more than ever 
eager to attack the Trojan camp, and thus 
avenge his followers and rid the country of 
these insolent invaders. The heads of Nisus 
and Euryalus were cut off and fastened on 
spears, and with these grim banners at their 
head the Rutulians marched on the Trojan 
camp. 

Now a regular siege began, and on every 
side storming-parties tried to scale the walls 
or force their way through some breach. A 
turret, where some of the Trojans were 
collected, caught fire and fell, and those who 
were not killed by the flames fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Great slaughter was 
wrought by Turnus and by Mezentius, the 
exiled king of Etruria, while the Rutulians 
mocked the Trojans with bitter words, call- 
ing them twice-captured Phrygians and little 
better than women. At this Ascanius could 
no longer contain himself. Seizing a bow 
and arrow he prayed to Jupiter for aid. 
** Grant success to my first efforts ! " he 
cried, as he let the arrow fly, and Jupiter 
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answered with a clap of thunder. " The 
twice-captured Phrygians send this answer to 
the Rutulians ! " cried the boy, as the arrow 
pierced the boaster's temples, and laid him 
dead on the ground. Apollo himself 
applauded from the heights of heaven. 

"Well done, boy!" he cried, *'this is the 
road to glory." Then, dropping to earth, he 
appeared in the likeness of an old man, once 
shield-bearer to Anchises, and bade the youth 
be content with his first achievement, and 
for the present fight no more. 

This exploit of Ascanius gave the Trojans 
fresh courage. They threw open the gates 
and prepared for a sally, and even won some 
small success, till Turnus, who had been 
fighting on the other side of the camp, 
learned what had happened, and coming to 
the rescue drove back the Trojans within the 
walls. A guard shut the gates in haste, not 
knowing that Turnus was inside. Like a 
tiger shut up in a sheepfold, he raged hither 
and thither, one brave man among many 
cowards, dealing death and slaughter, for 
Juno had lent him a strength beyond his 
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own. At first the Trojans seemed panic- 
stricken, but soon they rallied and turned 
against the intruder. At last he had to 
retreat, still fighting and with his face to the 
foe. Thus he drew to the gate, then with 
one daring leap he sprang into the river 
which washed one side of the camp and 
swam to the further bank in safety. 

Though the battle lasted all the rest of the 
day few more brave deeds were done on 
either side, and soon darkness put an end to 
the fighting. 

That night and the next day were spent 
at sea by -ffineas, who was on his way back 
from Etruria with his new allies. It was a 
goodly fleet of thirty ships that made for the 
mouth of the Tiber at setting sun. As they 
drew near to land a bevy of fair maidens 
came floating over the waves towards them. 
These were the nymphs into which the 
Trojan ships had been transformed, and one 
of them, grasping the prow of ^Eneas' vessel, 
addressed him thus, — 

** The ocean nymphs thou beholdest were 
erstwhile pine trees on the slopes of Ida till 
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we became the ships that bore thee to 
Latium. But when Tufnus hurled flaming 
torches at us, we broke our moorings unwill- 
ingly, and came out over the waters to seek 
thee. Thy son Ascanius is besieged by the 
Latins ; the Arcadian and Etruscan cavalry 
that were sent forward by land have arrived, 
but Turnus and the Rutulians hold the 
ground between, so that they cannot 
approach the camp. Press forward, there- 
fore, and at earliest dawn put on the armour 
of Vulcan, and hasten to relieve the im- 
prisoned Trojans. 

At dawn the ships proceeded on their way, 
and when the Trojan camp came in sight 
-ZEneas held up his shield as a signal to his 
friends that relief was at hand. The sight 
cheered their drooping spirits and they re- 
newed the attack with fresh courage. 

Turnus too had seen the approach of the 
fleet, and hurried down to the beach with a 
band of chosen troops to challenge the land- 
ing. Before they could set foot on shore 
-^neas and his new allies had to fight for 
the right to land. As one after another 
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made good his footing he went to join the 
ranks of the fighters, and soon a regular 
battle was raging on the beach, where now 
one side got the better and now the other. 
Many brave warriors fought by the side of 
-flEneas, but none braver than young Pallas, 
the Arcadian prince, who in his daring 
challenged Lausus, son of the Etruscan tyrant, 
to single combat. Turnus in another part 
of the field heard news of his contest, and 
quickly turned his chariot towards the scene 
of the fray, calling out from afar to Lausus 
to await his coming. ** Mine is this quarrel," 
he cried, '* My hand alone must send Pallas 
to his doom. Would that his father too were 
here to watch the fight ! ** 

With these words he leapt from his chariot 
and rushed on Pallas. Even now the brave 
youth felt no fear. Why should not Father 
Jupiter grant him the victory, and might not 
Hercules, once the guest of his house, lend 
him a share of his strength ! But the father 
of gods forbade Hercules to intervene in the 
unequal contest, and turned his eyes away 
from Latium, that he might not see the fall 
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of Pallas. For the Fates had allotted him to 
the spear of Turnus. It pierced through 
shield and corselet and reached the brave 
youth's heart. He fell dying to the ground, 
and the victor with insulting speech tore ofF 
his shining belt as a trophy of victory and 
left the despoiled corpse to be carried home 
to Pallanteum. 

The death of Pallas at the very outset of 
the fight gave -ZEneas the courage of despair. 
He had vowed to guard and protect him as 
his own son, and now he lay dead on the 
beach, and nothing remained to be done but 
to avenge him with the blood of his 
murderer. So he rode over the field dealing 
deadly blows, and Latins and Rutulians fell 
before him on all sides ; but through the 
battle and the din one desire alone possessed 
him, to find and punish Turnus. Turnus 
too was seeking ^neas, hoping in single 
combat with him to decide this deadly 
quarrel once for all. Yet even now Juno 
tried one last trick to postpone the triumph 
of -^neas. She dressed up a phantom in the 
likeness of the Trojan prince and sent it 
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across the path of Turnus. He turned to 

pursue, shouting to -Sneas to stand and fight 

Thus they followed one another over the ^ 

plain, the phantom still flying and Turnus ' 

pursuing with brandished sword till they 

came to a ship drawn up on the beach. The 

phantom sprang in, Turnus followed. 

Instantly the boat was loosened from its 

moorings and carried out to sea. The image 

had vanished, and Turnus guessed too late 

the trick that had deceived him. But no 

cries or^ threats stopped the ship's course, ^ 

which, impelled by Juno herself, carried him 

to ignoble safety. 

Meantime ^neas was seeking Turnus all 
over the field, heedless of the other events of 
the battle, and in his absence Mezentius, the 
Etruscan, carried all before him and slew 
every foe that met his onset. Once, indeed, 
^neas and Mezentius met face to face, but 
young Lausus threw himself between them, i 

and gave his own life for his father's. 1 

Mezentius did not care for life so dearly 
bought. "Too long have I lived,** he cried, ' 

and, wounded as he was, he mounted his 1 
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horse for the last time, and hastened after 
^neas. This time the combat was fought 
to an end, and -ZEneas gave Mezentius the 
death he no longer shunned. ** Death is no 
dishonour to the brave,'* were his last words. 

Next day two conflicting duties awaited 
^neas. First he celebrated his victory over 
Mezentius. A young oak tree was cut down, 
stripped of its branches and set upright on a 
little mound. On this -ZEneas hung the 
corselet, helmet, shield, lance and spear of 
Mezentius. This was a trophy dedicated to 
Mars, the god of war, and the victor was 
entitled to set one up after a battle. 

Next came the sad task of preparing the 
corpse of Pallas for burial. With heartfelt 
sorrow -ZEneas bade the gallant youth a last 
farewell ; then the body was sent with an 
escort to Pallanteum, to be mourned and 
buried by Evander. 

Scarcely were these rites concluded when a 
little band of men was seen approaching the 
camp with olive branches in their hands. 
They were heralds from Latinus, sent to ask 
for a truce to bury their dead. This request 
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was always considered a confession of defeat, 
and the Latins thus acknowledged that the 
Trojans had come ofF victorious in the late 
battle. -ZEneas gladly agreed to the truce, 
saying that for his part he had no quarrel 
with Latinus. He had come to Italy at the 
bidding of the gods, and Latinus had first 
promised him Lavinia, and then withdrawn 
the offer. " Since Turnus is the cause of 
the quarrel, it is fitting that we two should 
settle it alone. Let us meet one another in 
single combat, and the victor's reward shall 
be the hand of Lavinia ! " 
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CHAPTER yi 

THE PRIZE OF VICTORY 

** Let the wide waters sever still 
Ilium and Rome^ the exiled race 
May reign and prosper where they will." 

Horace. 

LVE days the truce lasted, 
d both sides gathered up 
sir dead from the field 
d buried them with the 
^ Dper ceremonies. While 
the Latin maids and matrons mourned the 
dead, the old king took counsel with his 
chiefs. They had tried in vain to find new 
allies, and Latinus once more pointed out the 
folly of fighting against men sent by the gods 
and destined by them to a glorious future. 
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** Come,*' he said, '* let us send an embassy to 
the Trojans and offer them their choice. 
Either I will grant them the tract of land 
that stretches westward along the Tiber, 
there to build and settle, if they will ; or I 
will give them a fresh fleet, that they may 
sail away once more in search of new homes.*' 

Drances, a Latin prince, who hated Turnus, 
applauded the king's speech, but implored 
him not to withhold from -ffineas the last and 
greatest boon. "Give him the hand of 
Lavinia, and let their marriage festivities seal 
a compact of peace between the two nations. 
Why devastate the whole country with war, 
only to give a royal bride to Turnus, a 
coward who leaves the fighting to others while 
he lurks in safety behind the walls of 
Ardea.?'' 

Stung by this insult Turnus retorted 
indignantly, declaring himself ready to fight 
in single combat with ^neas. Let the issue 
of the war depend on this contest. 

While they thus bandied angry words, 
news was brought that the Trojans were 
marching on the city. Turnus at once broke 
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up the meeting and gave orders for the 
defence, while he himself prepared to go and 
meet the enemy. Camilla, the brave Vol- 
scian huntress, begged leave to engage the 
Trojan cavalry, while Turnus took up a post 
in a narrow valley, along which the infantry 
would have to pass. 

Before long the cavalry had met and joined 
battle. Camilla herself led the troops, and 
none was braver than she. Many a warrior 
met his death at her hands, till at last she too 
fell pierced by a javelin. As she lay dying 
she sent a message to Turnus, "Bid him 
come and take my place, drive back the 
Trojans and relieve the city." 

While yet Camilla lived her courage had 
infected VoJscians and Rutulians, but when 
they saw her fall their spirits sank and their 
hopes vanished. The Trojan ranks on their 
part rallied at the sight, and they charged the 
enemy afresh. These turned and fled to the 
town, never stopping till they had entered 
in and closed the gates behind them. 

Word was now brought to Turnus that 
the Trojans were preparing to besiege Laur- 
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entium, and he left his ambush and hurried 
to the scene of action. Scarcely was he gone 
when the Trojan infantry under -ffineas 
seized the pass, and hurried through to join 
the cavalry. The whole Trojan forces were 
now gathered under the walls of the city, but 
the darkness setting in forced both armies to 
seek rest and sleep, and postpone the battle 
to the coming day. 

When Turnus saw that the Latin ranks 
were broken and the troops in headlong 
flight to the city, he resolved to put an end 
to the disastrous struggle. He sent a herald 
to JEntdSy offering to accept the terms first 
proposed. "Go, tell the Trojan leader not 
to draw out his troops in battle line to- 
morrow. His sword and mine shall alone 
decide the quarrel, and Lavinia shall be the 
victor's prize." 

Early next morning Turnus bade his 
grooms harness his white Thracian horses to 
the chariot, while he put on his armour and 
fastened to his side the sword tried in many a 
fight that Vulcan once wrought for him in 
the forges of Etna. Then, grasping his great 
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ashen spear, he said, ** O trusty spear, fail me 
not this day, but go, when this hand hurls 
thee, through the very corselet of ^neas, 
and lay his proud head in the dust." 

Meantime -^neas was also making ready 
for the fight, putting on the splendid armour 
that Vulcan had made him at the bidding 
of Venus. While the two combatants were 
preparing their weapons the place was 
arranged for the fight. Altars of turf 
were hastily erected, since it would have 
been impious to fight for so great an issue 
without all proper rites and prayers to 
the gods. Then the two armies filed into 
the space and took their stand in a circle 
to mark oflT the ground. 

Last of all the princes appeared on the 
scene. First came Latinus in his four- 
horse chariot, wearing his gold-rayed crown, 
then Turnus with his snowy steeds. From 
the opposite side came ^neas, shining in 
Vulcan's armour, with young Ascanius by 
his side. Sacrifices were now oflfered : a 
young pig and a lamb that had never felt 
the shears. Salt and meal were strewn on 
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the victims, and the hair on their foreheads 
clipped with a knife, while libations were 
poured on the altar. Then -ZEneas spoke 
thus, — 

" Hear me, O Sun, and this land, for 
whose sake I have toiled and suffered, 
and thou. Father Jupiter, and Juno, heavenly 
queen, be thou propitious to me at last. 
And do thou hear me, great Mars, who 
directest the fortunes of war, and all jre 
rivers and fountains and the powers of 
the air above and the waters below. If 
victory fall to Turnus we, the vanquished, 
will go hence to the city of Evander and 
trouble you no more. But if success fall 
to my arms — which may the gods grant ! — 
I will impose no Trojan dominion on the 
Italians, for I seek no kingdom for myself. 
The two nations shall make treaties of 
eternal friendship, and we will build a 
new city for ourselves and call its name 
Lavinium." 

Then Latinus in his turn called Earth, 
Sea* and Stars, and the twin children of 
Latona and two-faced Janus, and Jupiter 
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and the gods below to witness that this 
solemn treaty should never be broken. 

Meantime Juno, looking down on 
Latium, had seen the preparations for the 
combat, and knew that victory must fall 
to -ZEneas. Her only chance of saving 
Turnus was to bring on a general battle 
which should stop the single combat. But, 
fearing Jupiter's anger, she durst not break 
the peace herself. She therefore summoned 
the nymph- Juturna, who was sister to 
Turnus, told her of her brother's danger, 
and bade her save him, if she could. Juturna 
mingled with the Rutulians in the likeness 
of one of their chiefs. "Look at the 
Trojan army," she would say. "Count 
their numbers and ours. What chance 
would they have against us, if we once 
met face to face in the open field ? In 
this unequal contest we have all to lose 
and nothing to gain. If Turnus loses the 
day he dies a noble death, and all men 
will honour his memory, but we, the 
survivors, will be forced to plough our 
own fields for an alien race. As she 
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spoke these and similar words her hearers 
began to murmur that this was indeed 
so, and gradually a feeling of discontent 
spread through the ranks. Then Juno 
sent an omen to confirm their minds. An 
eagle suddenly appeared in the air, and 
swooping down on a brood of swans on 
the shore, carried one away in its talons. 
At first the other birds flew away in terror, 
but presently they rallied, and closed their 
ranks to turn on their enemy. Then at 
last, harassed by their numbers, he dropped 
his prey and flew away with empty talons. 
Tolumnius, the Rutulian seer, greeted this 
as a favourable sign. -^neas was the 
rapacious eagle, but the Rutulian swans 
would presently rally and pursue him, so 
that he must drop all claim to Latium 
and return in flight to the place whence 
he came. Grasping his spear, Tolumnius 
ran forward and threw it with sure aim, 
so that one of the Arcadians fell dead. 
This was enough to kindle the smouldering 
discontent. The Trojans sent an answering 
shot, and soon the place set apart for the 
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single combat was filled with the txirmoil 
of a general battle. Dismayed at this 
sudden turn of events, ^neas rushed in 
among the combatants, imploring them to 
sheathe their swords and abide by the 
terms of the treaty. "Mine is the 
quarrel," he cried, and my right hand 
alone must decide this battle ! 

As he stood there with bare head and 
unarmed hands, someone let fly an arrow. 
It struck ^neas and forced him to leave 
the field. Then Turnus, disregarding the 
treaty, joined in the fight, and dashed over 
the plain in his chariot. Now hurling his 
darts to a distance, now springing to the 
ground and engaging the foe hand to hand, 
he dealt death and wounds all about him, 
till the chariot wheels and the horses' hoofs 
were red with blood. 

While Turnus carried all before him in 
the battle, Achates and Ascanius were trying 
in vain to draw the arrow fi-om the wound 
of -ZEneas. lapis, the physician, had tried 
all his arts, beseeching Apollo to hear and 
help him. But the god of healing turned 
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away his face. Happily Venus had marked 
her son's sad plight, and now she came 
down unseen to Latium, and brought with 
her a sprig of the herb called dittany. This 
she dropped secretly into a bowl where other 
herbs were being mixed for washing the 
wound. lapis, not guessing that new virtue 
had entered into the liquor, began to foment 
the wound, and in a moment the arrow 
came away of its own accord, the blood was 
staunched, the wound healed, and all pain 
and weakness gone. " Go and fetch his 
arms," cried the joyful physician. "This 
is no work of mine ; but a greater hand, 
even a god's, has wrought this cure and 
preserves your life for higher ends." 

Newly armed and equipped for the fight, 
-ffineas now returned to the field. But first 
be took Ascanius in his arms, and kissed him 
through the helmet, saying, ** O my son, 
learn from me the meaning of virtue, but 
let others teach you to be fortunate." 

The appearance of -ZEneas seemed to rally 
the Trojan troops, and once more the battle 
turned in their favour. Juturna, seeing that 
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.her trick had failed, and that ^neas, stronger 
and more valiant than before, was scouring 
the field in search of Turnus, resolved to 
save her brother by flight. With all her 
strength she pushed his charioteer to the 
ground, and in his likeness grasped the 
reins and urged the horses here and there 
in wildest haste, now wheeling round in a 
circle, now taking a sharp turn, with one 
aim only, to keep Turnus and -^neas apart 
And still the battle raged about them, and 
here -ffineas, there Turnus, carried death 
and victory. And still Juturna drove her 
brother's chariot, and carried him away 
safely out of all harm. Then at last 
Venus put it into her son's mind to turn 
his troops against the town, and storm it 
in the absence of defenders. "Come," he 
cried, " let us take and burn the treacherous 
city that breaks its promises and its treaties. 
It is they, not we, who broke the peace, let 
them be the sufferers." 

With these words he gave the signal to 
advance, and they marched with serried 
ranks against the city. Some set scaling- 
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ladders against the walls, others hurled 
firebrands at the roofs, or shot arrows 
against the scanty defenders. Inside all 
was dismay. One party was for defence, 
another for surrender, and in the confusion 
they shut the gates against their own friends. 
The poor queen was filled with despair when 
she heard that the enemy were actually in 
the town. **It was I alone," she cried, 
" who brought all this misery on Latium ; 
let my death atone for my sin." So saying 
she twisted a noose and hanged herself from 
the palace beam. 

When Latinus heard this terrible news he 
rent his robe and strewed ashes on his head, 
while Lavinia and her maidens tore their 
hair, and raised a lament for the dead queen. 
The cries of sorrow spread through the town, 
and were carried even to the ears of Turnus, 
who, fearing some terrible calamity, ordered 
his charioteer to turn towards Laurentium. 
In vain Juturna exhorted him not to leave 
the battle, for he knew who it was that 
guided the reins. "Sister," he cried, "I 
recognised you long ago. No longer shall 
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you keep me from the fight Is death then 
so great a misfortune? Cease your vain 
strivings against fate. What matters it 
when I die so that I die not unworthily ! 
All I crave is once more to try my strength 
against the foe." 

With these words he leapt from the 
chariot and ran towards the town, forcing 
his way through the enemy, and strewing 
his path with corpses. As soon as he came 
within sight of the walls he gave a signal to 
stop the fighting. 

" Stay your hands, Rutulians and Latins,'* 
he cried; **the fight is mine alone. This 
day either your troubles or my life shall find 
an end." 

Afer oflT -ffineas heard these words and re- 
joiced. Leaving the attack and the walls he 
hurried to meet Turnus and engage in the 
long-delayed combat. 

First the combatants hurled their spears, 
but both missed their aim. Then Turnus 
drew his sword and struck his opponent's 
helmet when he was off his guard. But the 
treacherous weapon broke in his hand, for 
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in his haste he had girt on a mortal sword 
instead of that wrought by Vulcan, and it 
could not stand the touch of the. divine 
helmet. Turnus, finding himself defenceless, 
turned and fled, and -^neas followed. 

Within the space marked out for the com- 
bat stood the stump of an olive tree. In 
this the spear of -ZEneas had stuck so fast 
that he now tried in vain to pull it out. 
Juturna profited by this delay to fetch her 
brother's own sword, which she now pressed 
into his hand. 

Jupiter meantime had been watching the 
fight from above, and seeing Juturna once 
niore intervene in the battle he chid Juno for 
permitting it, — 

" Since in the end victory must fall to 
-^neas, what availed it first to inflict on him 
a treacherous wound and then give a second 
sword to his vanquished foe.? I granted 
thee a respite for vengeance, and -^neas was 
tossed to and fro on the sea, forced to join 
battle on the shores of Latium, and see his 
bride snatched fi^om him in the very hour of 
victory. Cease at last to pursue him with 
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thy vengeance, for such is my will and com- 
mand.'* 

Then Juno knew that Jupiter's bidding 
must be done. Still she would ask one last 
favour for the Latins. " Let them keep 
their name and language, and let the name 
of Trojan be heard no more." Jupiter pro- 
mised that her wish should be accomplished. 
Latins and Trojans should be blended into 
one people, bearing the Latin name, and 
paying due honour to the eternal gods. 

Now that this pact had been made in 
heaven the fall of Turnus and victory of 
-^neas were assured. Lest Juturna should 
again try to help her brother, Juno sent an 
owl to flap its wings in his face and hinder 
his aim. Juturna now knew that her power 
was gqne. Weeping she plunged into- the 
waters of her pool and hid her head that she 
might not see the fall of Turnus. For the 
fated moment had come at last. -ZEneas 
hurled his lance, and it passed through the 
sevenfold shield and pierced the thigh. 
Turnus fell to the ground, and lay at his 
enemy's mercy. 
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"For my father's sake," he prayed, ** spare 
my life. Or, if you must take it, at least 
give my body to my friends for burial. 
Yours is the victory, yours is the bride. 'Tis 
the victor's glory to show compassion." 

-^neas heard and stayed his hand for a 
moment ; then he caught sight of the golden 
belt which Turnus had/Wrenched from the 
corpse of Pallas. At this his heart hardened 
once more. With the words, "'Tis Pallas 
deals the blow/' he plunged his sword into 
the heart of Turnus. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF ROME 

" Thine, Roman, is the pilum, 
Roman, the sword is thine. 
The even trench, the bristling mound, 

The legion's ordered line ; 
And thine the wheels of triumph. 
Which with their laurelled train 
Move slowly up the shouting streets. 
To Jove's eternal fane," 

Macaulay. 
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HE story of the early days of 
Rome is told by the historian 
Livy, who was born in 57 
B.C. and died in 17 a.d. 
He wrote the history of 
Rome from the foundation of the city to 
the year 9 b.c. There were 142 books, 
but of these all but 35 are lost. But all 
the earliest parts have come down to us, so 
that we may still read, just as Livy told 
them, the tales of the heroes of old who, as 
the Romans themselves believed, were much 
braver and did far greater deeds than the 
men of after time. An English writer, Lord 
Macaulay, has retold some of the stories in 
four beautiful poems called Lays of Ancient 
I 129 
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Rome^ and there you can read in his spirited 
verse the noble deeds the Romans did when 
fighting for their freedom **in the brave 
days of old." 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ROME 

** And such as is the war god, 
The author of thy line, 
And such as she who suckled thee, 
Ev'n such be thou and thine." 

Macaulat. 

HE death of Turnus and the 

marriage of -^neas to 

Lavinia removed the last 

obstacles to peace, and the 

Trojans entered into a treaty 



of alliance with the Latins. Latinus gave 
^neas a site for his new city, and he called 
it Lavinium, after his wife. The new-comers 
lived in peace and friendship with the older 
inhabitants, and, to remove the memory of 
131 
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past discords, they dropf)cd the name of 
Trojans, and called themselves Latins. The 
dearest wish of Juno was fulfilled now that 
even the name of Troy was gone from the 
earth, and in after years she gave a full 
measure of blessing to Rome, the ofispring 
of the once-hated city. 

After the death of Latinus, ^neas com- 
manded the joint armies whenever they went 
to war against the Etruscans or other neigh- 
bours, and again and again he led them to 
victory. At last he died at a good old age, 
and Ascanius reigned in his stead. 

Lavinium was by this time a flourishing 
city, and had so many inhabitants that there 
was hardly room for them all. Ascanius 
therefore decided to leave its government in 
the hands of Queen Lavinia, and himself go 
out with the most enterprising youths to 
build a new city. When a body of emigrants 
left home to found a new town elsewhere, 
with the same laws and government as the 
old one, they called this a colony, -^neas 
had founded colonies at Acesta in Sicily, and 
Lavinium in Latium, and now Ascanius led 
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a colony from Lavinium to seek their fortunes 
in another place. 

On the right bank of a deep mountain 
lake, about twelve miles south-east of Rome, 
stretches a ridge of volcanic hills. On the 
highest of these, now called Monte Cavo, 
Ascanius and his followers built a town 
extending lengthways across the hillside. 
Because it was long and narrow, and the 
houses were built of white stone, they called 
it the Long White city, which in Latin is 
Alba Longa. To this day the lake is called 
the Alban lake, and the mountains the 
Alban hills, from the white city founded by 
the son of jEneas. 

Alba Longa was built about thirty years 
after the founding of Lavinium, and thus 
the omen of the white sow and the thirty 
young was fulfilled. The new city grew 
and flourished and became the most power- 
ful of all the Latin states. Ascanius's son 
succeeded his father, and thus the rule 
descended through fourteen generations 
until it came to a king whose name was 
Numitor. He had a wicked brother 
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Amulius, who conspired against him and 
seized the throne by force. Numitor must 
have been of a very peaceful disposition, 
for he made no attempt to win back his 
kingdom ; but Amulius, fearing that one of 
his descendants might claim it, determined to 
put an end to his brother's whole race. He 
killed the sons of Numitor, and in order 
that his daughter, Rhea Sylvia, should not 
marry and have children, he made her a 
Vestal Virgin. These Vestal Virgins were 
to be found in every Latin town. They 
were priestesses whose duty it was to guard 
the sacred fire on the altar of Vesta, goddess 
of the hearth, and see that it never went out, 
night or day. These priestesses were held 
in great respect, and ranked next to the 
king himself in dignity, so that Amulius 
made a pretence of conferring honour on 
Rhea Sylvia, though really he wanted to 
ensure that she should have no children. 
But the great war-god Mars himself came 
down to earth and took her to wife, and in 
time she gave birth to twin sons. When 
Amulius heard of this he was very angry. 
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He bade his guards seize the mother and 
throw her into prison, and drown the little 
babes in the neighbouring stream. 

It happened just then that the river was in 
flood and had overflowed its banks, so that the 
fields on both sides were under water. Since 
they could not reach the stream itself, the 
king's guards took the little cradle in which 
the children lay and set it down in one of 
these pools, thinking that the water would be 
deep enough to drown them. Then they 
went back to Amulius and said that they had 
done his bidding. The waters continued to 
grow higher, and presently set the little 
cradle afloat and carried it down the stream 
and so into the Tiber. At last they were 
cast ashore at the foot of the Palatine hill, 
where the cradle was caught in the roots of 
a wild fig-tree. A she-wolf heard them 
crying, and came running down to the bank, 
but instead of devouring the little babes, 
she fondled them with her tongue and gave 
them suck as though they had been her own 
wolflings. Thus they were found by a 
shepherd, who took them home to his wife 
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and they grew up in his little hut and played 
_ with the other shepherd children. 

As they grew older it was easy to see that 
they were different from the other boys. 
There was something princely in their bear- 
ing and in all their games, and afterwards in 
their hunting expeditions Romulus and 
Remus naturally took the lead. As the 
lands of Numitor and Amulius were not far 
off, it often happened that their herdsmen 
fell in with those from the Palatine district, 
and sometimes the two parties would fall to 
quarrelling, and they would even carry off 
one another's cattle. On one occasion when 
the Palatine party were celebrating the 
festival of the shepherd-god Pan, the herds- 
men of Amulius lay in wait for the young 
princes, and succeeded in capturing Remus. 
They dragged him before the king, and 
accused him of plundering and stealing on 
Numitor*s lands. Amulius, when he heard 
their complaint, ordered Remus to be 
handed over to his brother for punishment. 
Numitor, struck by Remus's frank and 
princely bearing, began to question him, and 
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hearing the story of his life and that he had 
a twin brother, began to suspect the truth. 
As for Faustulus, the shepherd, he had for 
some time believed that his little charges 
were no common children, and the story of 
the twins drowned in the river had long ago 
come to his ears. Comparing their age with 
the period of these events he felt almost sure 
that these were no other than Numitor's 
grandchildren. Now he felt the time had 
come to speak out, and told the whole of his 
suspicions to Romulus, who at once prepared 
to act. 

He arranged to go to the city with a 
number of his companions, not all together, 
but making their way in unobserved one or 
two at a time. They all met at the palace, 
whither Remus brought some of Numitor's 
followers, surrounded and attacked it, and 
seized and killed Amulius. Numitor, who 
was a party to the plot, meantime gave out 
that enemies had entered the city, and were 
attacking the palace, and he ordered the 
troops to accompany him to the citadel, and. 
put it In a state of defence When Romulus 
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and Remus came to him there after the 
murder of Amulius, he presented them to 
the troops as his grandsons, cruelly doomed 
to death and miraculously saved, to avenge 
their own wrongs and restore their grand- 
father to the throne. Then all the people 
cheered the brave youths, and acclaimed 
Numitor their rightful king. 

Now that the secret of their birth was 
revealed and Numitor restored to his rights, 
Romulus and Remus asked leave to build 
themselves a city in the place where they 
had been brought up. Many of the Alban 
youths accompanied them thither, and most 
of-their shepherd comrades joined their ranks. 
But at the very outset a difficulty arose. 
Since the brothers were twins, neither had 
the rights of the elder, and each wished to 
take the lead. Romulus wanted to build on 
the Palatine hill where they had been 
brought up, but Remus thought the 
Aventine was a better situation. It was 
therefore arranged that each should take his 
stand on the hill he had chosen and there 
watch for omens sent by the gods. Each 
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marked out with his stafF a certain region of 
the sky, and anything that was observed 
within this was supposed to be sent as a sign. 
Very soon Remus saw six vultures, but im- 
mediately afterwards Romulus saw twelve. 
Their followers now broke up into two 
parties, one side saying that Remus had won, 
because his sign appeared first, while the 
other claimed that Romulus was victorious, 
because he saw a greater number of birds. 
This quarrel led to a fight in which Remus 
was killed ; then Romulus built the city, and 
called it Rome. 

Though only a tiny city, it was founded 
with all the proper rites which they had 
learnt from their Etruscan neighbours. 
First of all, they dug a circular trench and 
cast into it the firstfruits of all things neces- 
sary for life. Then each person present threw 
in a small quantity of earth taken from their 
neighbours* lands as a token that Rome 
would subdue the neighbouring nations. 
Round this trench they marked out the city. 
They fitted a brazen ploughshare to a plough 
and yoJcea to it a bull ana a cow. With this 
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Romulus himself drew a deep furrow to mark 
the boundaries, while others followed the 
plough and turned all the clods it raised 
inwards to the city ; wherever a gate was to 
stand, they lifted up the plough and left a 
space for it. Thus the whole wall became 
sacred except the gateways, for if these too 
had been consecrated, it would not have been 
lawful to carry in any provisions or other 
necessaries of life. 

Such were the humble beginnings of 
Rome, but as so small a city could hardly 
hope to defend itself against its neighbours, 
Romulus planned to take in other portions of 
the Palatine, and even some of the neigh- 
bouring hills. For this purpose he set aside 
a place on the Capitoline hill to the north- 
west, and in the depression between its two 
summits he opened an asylum or place of 
refuge for all persons who for any reason 
wished to seek a new home. Runaway slaves 
and criminals were made as welcome as men 
of noble birth who came in search of novelty, 
and all were invited to settle in the new city 
and help to make it strong against its 
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enemies. So Rome grew bigger and bigger, 
and took in the Capitoline as well as the 
Palatine, and the marshy ground between the 
two hills. Romulus chose a hundred of the 
oldest and wisest citizens to act as his coun- 
sellors, and these were called Senators (from 
the Latin senex='old)f and addressed as 
Fathers ! 

Of course the fugitives were all men, and 
here was a rising city with a growing popula- 
tion and scarcely any women. Romulus sent 
out heralds to the neighbouring cities asking 
leave for himself and his people to seek their 
daughters in marriage, but everywhere they 
met with insulting answers. In some towns 
they were asked with jeers whether they 
meant to open an asylum for women tpo, and 
get female thieves and rogues to match their 
cut-throats and robbers. This made Romulus 
very angry ; but for a time he took no notice 
of these insults and determined to win by 
stratagem and force what he could not get by 
courtesy and persuasion. 

Soon the news spread through the neigh- 
bouring country that the new city of Rome 
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was to celebrate a great festival in honour of 
the god Neptune. Everything was to be on 
a most splendid scale and there were to be 
games and shows and banquets. The in- 
habitants of all the neighbouring cities were 
invited to attend, and they came in large 
numbers, curious to see what the Romans 
could do, and brought their wives and 
daughters with them. In the middle of the 
games, when the spectators had their eyes 
fixed on the arena, Romulus gave a signal. 
Suddenly the young Romans sprang up, 
seized the women and carried them off into 
the city and closed the gates. This is how 
the first Romans won their wives, and 
though of course the women were terribly 
frightened and distressed, they soon learned 
to love their husbands, who treated them 
with the greatest affection and kindness and 
did all in their power to reconcile them to 
their new home. 

Naturally the relations of the stolen brides 
were indignant at the trick that had been 
played them and accused the Romans of 
breaking the laws of hospitality, quite for- 
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getting how insultingly they had received 
the courteous requests of the Romans. 
They prepared for war, and asked Tatius, 
king of the Sabines, a warlike tribe on the 
east, to lead them against Rome, but as 
they found him too slow in his preparations 
and it seemed easy enough to crush a little 
city like Rome, they did not wait to com- 
bine, but attacked singly, one at a time. The 
first to declare war were the inhabitants of 
Caenina, but the Romans easily defeated them 
and put them to flight. Romulus with his 
own hand killed their general and took their 
city. To celebrate this first victory he hung 
the arms of the slain leader on a wooden 
stand after the fashion of a trophy, and 
carried it in triumphant procession up to the 
Capitoline hill, where it was set up under a 
sacred oak tree and dedicated to Jupiter, with 
these words — **King Romulus having con- 
quered his enemies brings to thee a king's 
arms and consecrates a temple in this spot, 
to which his descendants shall henceforth 
bring the spoils of kings and generals slain 
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in battle. Do thou propitiously receive this 
first ofFering." 

This was the first triumph held at Rome. 
Ever afterwards when a king or general had 
won a very glorious victory he was granted 
the honour of a triumph, and rode in a 
splendid car drawn by white horses, along 
the Sacred Way and up the slope of the 
Capitol, there to return thanks to Jupiter, the 
giver of victory. 

After this two other cities attacked the 
Romans and were similarly defeated. When 
he had taught them to respect his power, 
Romulus made treaties of friendship with them 
and they became a part of the Roman state. 

Now at last Tatius realised that the 
Romans were really dangerous enemies, and 
he determined to make war on them in good 
earnest. His preparations were so secretly 
made that the Romans knew nothing of 
them till the enemies were actually at the 
gates and in possession of the Capitoline hill, 
now fortified as a citadel. It was treachery 
which had helped them to do this, and the 
traitor was a woman. 
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Tarpeia, the governor's daughter, was a 
priestess, and it was part of her duty to go 
down to a spring in the plain and draw water 
for sacred purposes. Tatius bribed her to 
leave a little gate open through which he and 
his army could pass. As the price of her 
treachery, Tarpeia bargained that the Sabines 
should give her what they wore on their left 
arms. It was their beautiful gold bracelets 
she coveted, but they, pretending to mis- 
understand, threw their heavy shields on her, 
and she was crushed to death beneath their 
weight. In this way her base deed was 
punished, for the Sabines despised her 
treachery even though they profited by it 
The place where she was killed was called 
after her the Tarpeian Rock, and in later 
times criminals and traitors were thrown 
down from that height and crushed by the 
fall 

The Sabines now had possession of the 
citadel, and as they seemed unwilling to 
come down and fight in the plain, the 
Romans were forced to march uphill against 
them. They were led by a brave soldier, 
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Hostus Hostilius, who encouraged them to 
press on up the steep hillside ; but when he 
fell in the first rank of the battle, the Romans, 
struck by a sudden panic, turned and fled. 
The Sabines pursued them down the hill and as 
far as the old city gate. When Romulus saw 
his men in headlong flight he lifted up his 
hands to heaven, and prayed, **0 Jupiter, 
at thy bidding, and with the sanction of thy 
omens, I laid the foundations of a city on 
this spot. Now the Sabines hold the citadel 
which they purchased with a crime, and 
the Romans fly before them. I beseech 
thee, O father of gods and men, to take this 
panic from the hearts of the Romans and 
Stay their shameful flight. On this spot 
will I dedicate a noble temple to Jupiter the 
Stayer." 

Assured that his prayers were heard, he 
called out with a loud voice, ** Romans, 
Jupiter himself bids you stay your flight and 
return to the battle." With one accord they 
stopped running, and turned and faced the 
foe once more, and soon it was the Sabines 
who fled whilst the Romans pursued. When 
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victory already seemed assured to the 
Romans they saw the city gates open and 
a procession of women coming towards the 
battle-field. With dishevelled hair and torn 
garments, and every sign of mourning, they 
advanced into the middle of the fight, un- 
daunted by the flying arrows and the sight 
of the dead and wounded. They were come 
to implore their husbands and fathers to stop 
the battle. 

" It is we," they cried, " who are the cause 
of this dreadful strife, and whichever way 
Fortune turns, it is we who must suflFer, 
either widowed or orphaned, according as 
victory falls to the Sabines or the Romans. 
Better turn your weapons against us, for we 
would rather die than sufl^er such bereave- 
ment." 

Both parties were moved by these words 
and by the courage of the women. They 
stopped the fight and made a truce to discuss 
terms of peace. In the end they made a 
treaty of alliance and, since the Romans and 
Sabines were bound by such strong ties of 
kinship, they agreed to live as one people 
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under the joint rule of Romulus and 
Tatius. 

Not long after this Tatius was treacher- 
ously murdered while attending the Latin 
festival at Lavinium. After that Romulus 
held the rule alone and became king of 
Sabines and Romans alike. His next war 
was with the Etruscans. They had watched 
the growing power of Rome with jealousy 
and were determined to strike a blow at her 
before she became too strong to resist. 
Fidense, a city only six miles from Rome, 
was the first Etruscan town to attack. 
Without any provocation, the inhabitants 
sallied forth one day to plunder and devastate 
the country between the two towns. 
Romulus lost no time in leading his army 
against this formidable foe, but fearing he 
might be worsted in a pitched battle, he tried 
stratagem instead. He pitched his camp 
about a mile from Fidenae, and leaving a 
small garrison there, he himself rode forward 
with the cavalry and part of the infantry. 
The rest of the foot soldiers lay in ambush 
in a wooded region. Romulus now made a 
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furious attack on the city, and soon, as he 
had hoped, the enemy came hurrying through 
the gates and engaged him in the open. 
Then the Romans began to waver, and soon 
they turned their backs and fled, hotly 
pursued by the enemy. This was part of 
the stratagem of Romulus, for he wanted to 
lead them on in confusion to the place of 
ambush. Suddenly a great shout was heard 
and the woods seemed alive with men. 
They attacked the Fidenates who were too 
intent on the pursuit to keep the order of 
their ranks, and almost before Romulus and 
his party could wheel round and join them, 
the enemy had been turned back and were 
hurrying in genuine flight towards Fidenae. 
The Romans followed so closely that pursuers 
and pursued passed through the gates 
together. Fidenae was taken and, like the 
Sabine cities, entered into alliance with 
Rome. 

After this Veil, which was the head of a 
league of twelve Etruscan towns, made war 
against Rome. This time a pitched battle 
was fought and it was the hardest fight of 
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Romulus, for the people of Veil were 
formidable enemies, and the Romans had 
only their good swords and strong arms to 
help them. Once more and for the last 
time Romulus led his soldiers to victory and 
pursued the enemy to the gates of their city. 
Veii was too strong and well fortified for the 
Romans to besiege, and when it sent heralds 
to Rome to arrange terms of peace, Romulus 
entered on a truce of a hundred years 
with it. 

Now at last the glorious reign of Romulus 
was nearing its end. He had restored his 
grandfather to the throne of Alba Longa, 
and built a city which from humble 
beginnings was already growing formidable 
in size and power. He had subdued the 
Sabines and Etruscans ; he had raised up a - 
great army of soldiers and given good 
government and wise laws to the Romans. 
His end was worthy of the son of a god and 
the founder of Roman dominion. 

One day when he was reviewing the troops 
outside the city, a terrible storm came on. 
Thunder roared and lightning flashed, and 
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there was a great darkness so that no man 
could see his neighbour. Suddenly the clouds 
lifted and the sun came back to the sky, but 
the place of Romulus was empty. Some of 
the Romans believed that he had been carried 
up to heaven by a whirlwind, and others 
declared that he was yet on earth. The city 
was torn between two opinions and no one 
knew how to act. One day one of the 
Senators came into the assembly and 
announced that he was the bearer of wondrous 
tidings. ** To-day at daybreak," he said, 
"Romulus, our great founder, appeared to 
me, and as I gazed on him, stricken with 
awe and wonder, he spoke to me thus : ' Go 
hence,* he said, *and tell the Romans it is 
the will of the gods that my city of Rome 
should be the head of all the nations. If the 
Romans will devote themselves to arms and 
warfare, no power on earth shall ever with- 
stand their arms ! ' " With these words he 
vanished and was seen no more on earth, 
but the Romans worshipped him as a god 
under the name of Quirinus. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE CONQUEST OF ALBA 

" Hurrah for the good weapons 
That keep the war god*s land. 
Hurrah for Rome's stout pilum 
In a stout Roman hand." 

Macaulay. 

M Romulus vanished from 

e earth after a reign 

thirty-seven years, the 

omans were left without 

king or general. At first 

the hundred Senators whom he had chosen 

to assist his counsels shared the power 

between them, holding it ten at a time. But 

this led to a great deal of quarrelling and 
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confusion. They decided therefore to 
appoint another king. Their choice fell 
on one of the Sabines, Numa Pompilius, who 
governed so wisely and well that during the 
whole of his reign the Romans lived at peace 
with their neighbours. They looked on him 
as their second founder, for while Romulus 
had built the city and trained the army and 
extended his dominions by conquest, Numa 
gave them their religion and respect for the 
law and trained them in the arts of peace. 
He taught them to divide the year into 
twelve months and set aside certain days for 
festivals and others for work. He appointed 
three chief priests, one for Jupiter, one for 
Mars, and one for Quirinus, and introduced 
the worsjiip of Vesta and the Vestal Virgins. 
He also appointed an order of priests called 
Salii whose duty it was to guard the sacred 
shields. One of these was supposed to have 
fallen from heaven as a pledge that Rome 
should rule over the whole world, and Numa 
had eleven others made exactly like it, so 
that if anyone tried to steal it, he should not 
know which was the genuine one. He 
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also built a covered portico with gates on 
each side, dedicated to Janus, the two-faced 
god, and the gates were open in time of war 
and closed in peace. Numa closed the gates 




THE SACRED SHIELDS. 

and never again opened them, but during the 
next seven hundred years they were only 
closed twice. The second time was when 
Augustus returned victorious to Rome after 
the battle of Actium and began his rule over 
the civilised world. Thus the prophecy of 
Anchises was fulfilled that Rome should 
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thrive by the arts of " war " and give laws to 
all nations. 

When Numa died after a peaceful reign of 
forty-three years the people chose as their 
king TuUus Hostilius, grandson of that brave 
Hostilius who had led the Romans against 
the Sabines. He was a very different man 
from Numa, for war was his one delight and 
he would have thought it a poor thing to 
rule over Rome when the gates of Janus 
were shut. Scarcely had he mounted the 
throne when he sought an excuse for fighting, 
and he had not long to wait In spite of the 
peace made with Alba Longa by Romulus 
there were continual little skirmishes between 
Roman and Alban country-folk, and now one 
and now another was accused of stealing 
cattle or other property. Then they would 
send to the other city and ask for redress, 
which was seldom given. Soon after the 
accession of Tullus Hostilius, these quarrels 
broke out again, and the Albans sent a com- 
plaint to Rome just at the same time as the 
Romans sent one to Alba Longa. Tullus 
received the Alban messengers courteously, 
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invited them to a banquet and treated them 
well, but put off hearing their complaints. 
He did this to gain time, that the Albans 
might give the first provocation and so incur 
the blame of the war. Meantime the Roman 
messengers made their complaint to Cluilius, 
king of Alba ; and when he refused to give 
them satisfaction, they declared war for a 
month from that date. Then at last TuUus 
heard the Alban messengers. When 
they had made their complaint, he spoke 
thus, — 

" Depart hence and say to Cluilius, * The 
Roman king calls on the gods to let all mis- 
fortunes of the coming war fall on that state 
which denies satisfaction to the heralds of the 
other.' " Both sides now made preparations 
for battle, though many persons thought it 
an impious war, as Alba was the mother city 
of Rome and both owed their origin to their 
Trojan ancestor JEne^s. 

The Albans were the first to march out, 
and they pitched their tent in Roman terri- 
tory, about five miles from the city. There 
King Cluilius died, and Mettius Fufetius was 
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chosen to take the supreme command as long 
as the war lasted. 

Profiting by the confusion resulting on 
the king's death, TuUus succeeded in passing 
the enemy's camp by night and making his 
way into Alban territory. Mettius, hearing 
of this, sent a messenger to Tullus, inviting 
him to a conference, since he had a proposal 
to make which would be for the good of 
both Romans and Albans. Tullus agreed, 
but, for fear of treachery, he drew up his 
army in battle line and the Albans did the 
same. The two generals stepped into the 
space between, and Mettius spoke thus, — 

** I know, Tullus, that our king, Cluilius, 
and his refusal to grant redress to the 
Romans are put forward as pretexts for this 
war, but if we confess the truth, the real 
cause is the desire for dominion that animates 
two neighbouring and kindred states. 
Whether this be right or wrong is not for 
me to discuss, since I was chosen merely to 
conduct this war. But consider for a 
moment what dangerous neighbours the 
Etruscans are to both Rome and Alba. Their 
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power Is increasing, and it extends over sea 
and land. They will watch our conflict 
with satisfaction, knowing that when next 
they make war against us, they will find 
victor and vanquished alike worn out by 
fighting and an easy prey to their ambitions. 
Let us then, if we cannot be content with 
liberty and security, at least find some way to 
decide with as little bloodshed as may be 
which of our states shall have dominion over 
the other." 

Struck with the wisdom of his words, 
TuUus consented to the plan proposed. It 
happened that in each of the armies there 
was a family of three sons born at one birth. 
The Roman brothers belonged to the Hora- 
tian family, and the Alban brothers to the 
Curiatian. These were invited by the two 
generals to fight against one another and let 
the issue of the war depend upon the result 
of this combat. They gladly accepted this 
honourable duty, and time and place were 
fixed for the triple combat. 

First of all the Romans and Albans made a 
solemn agreement that they would abide by 
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the result of the contest. Whichever city 
was victorious through its chosen champions, 
should rule the other henceforth in peace and 
righteousness. This agreement was made 
with due rites and ceremonies. 

First the Roman priest, turning to Tullus, 
said, " O King, do you bid me make a treaty 
with the priest of the Albans ? " When the 
king gave his consent, he said, " I demand of 
you, O King, the sacred herbs," and the king 
answered, " Pluck them pure." 

The priest brought him a root of the 
sacred herb that grew on the citadel, with the 
earth clinging to it, and this was a symbol of 
their land and home. Then he once more 
addressed the king. **0 King, do you 
appoint me as the royal herald of the Roman 
people with my implements and my attend- 
ants ? " and the king replied, " I sanction all 
that may be done without injury to me and 
the Roman people." 

Then, turning to the priest of the Albans, 
he spoke thus, " Hear me, Jupiter, and you 
also, priest of the Alban people, and you 
Albans, hearken unto me. The Romans 

L 
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promise to abide by all the terms and agree- 
ments which have been duly and publicly 
announced to you, and will not be the first 
to break the treaty, but should the Romans 
be the first to break it treacherously, then 
do thou, Jupiter, strike them as I now strike 
this swine, and strike them with greater 
force, as thy force and might are greater 
than mine.'* With these words he struck 
the victim on the head with a flint 

Then the Alban general and priests per- 
formed their own rites and took a solemn 
oath to keep the terms of the treaty. 

The Horatii and Curiatii now stepped 
forward into the space that had been cleared 
for the contest, while the Roman and Alban 
armies cheered them on. At a given signal 
the battle began, and the spectators watched 
in breathless silence the result of a contest 
on whose issue hung the future of two states. 
Both Romans and Albans dealt one another 
deadly blows, and first one of the Horatii, 
then a' second, fell dying to the ground ; one 
alone was left to sustain the fight against 
three Curiatii, but all three were wounded, 
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and each moment growing weaker through 
loss of blood. Then the surviving Horatius 
turned and fled and his three adversaries 
pursued, but they were too weak to run fast 
and unable to keep pace with one another. 
When Horatius noticed that his pursuers 
were separated from one another, he turned 
and attacked the foremost man and had killed 
him before the second came up. Him too 
he killed, amid the shouts of the Romans, 
who after despairing of victory saw their 
hopes revive, and now the two survivors met 
for the last struggle. Wounded and weary 
with running, Curiatius could not make a 
stand against his victorious foe. Horatius 
thrust his sword into his enemy's throat, 
crying, " Your two brothers I have already 
dedicated to the powers below ; your death 
shall decide the issue of this strife and give 
Rome dominion over Alba." 

The Romans now crowded round Horatius 
with thanks and congratulations, and con- 
ducted him triumphantly back to Rome. 

At the head of the procession marched 
the victor carrying the spoils he had taken 
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from his three enemies. At the entrance to 
the city they met the sister of the Horatii, 
who was betrothed to one of the Curiatii. 
When she recognised the cloak which she 
had herself worked hanging all blood-stained 
and torn from her brother's shoulders, she 
burst into tears, and could not restrain her 
grief at her lover's death. Her brother, 
indignant at being greeted with signs of 
lamentation at the very entrance to the city, 
and furious with his sister for putting her 
lover above her country and him, stabbed 
her with his sword, crying, "Thus perish 
every Roman maid who mourns for a foe." 

The Romans, though horror-struck at this 
terrible murder, yet shrank from punishing 
a citizen who had won so splendid a triumph 
for his country. He was brought before the 
king for judgment, and as TuUus was un- 
willing himself to pronounce sentence, he 
appointed two judges to decide the case. If 
they found Horatius guilty, he was to be 
scourged and crucified. Of course the judges 
found him guilty, for the deed had been 
done openly in the sight of all Rome. But 
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before pronouncing his sentence the king 
allowed him to appeal to the people. They 
were ready to forgive Horatius*s crime in 
consideration of the great service he had 
rendered to his country, and willingly listened 
to the aged father when he declared that his 
daughter's death was fully deserved. " Do 
not, I pray, leave me childless in my old 
age ; two of iny sons have died nobly for 
their country, a third son has returned in 
triumph laden with honourable spoils. Will 
you take them from him and put in their 
place the malefactor's yoke? Even the 
Albans would feel ashamed at such a sight. 
Well, be it so, if it is your will. Go, lictor, 
bind those hands which have given victory 
and dominion to Rome, and dedicate the 
head of our city's liberator to the gods below. 
Hang him on the cross, and scourge him 
where you will, either here in the city in the 
sight of the arms and spoils of the enemy or 
without the gates by the tombs of the Curiatii. 
What place can you find where his own 
merits shall not cry out against so shameful 
a punishment ? " 
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The people acquitted him, moved alike by 
the father's pleading and the son's quiet 
indiflference to his fate, but, as they could not 
pass over so terrible a crime, they handed 
him over to his father for punishment. He 
offered a sacrifice and placed a beam across 
the road under which his son had to creep on 
hands and knees, thus expiating his crime by 
his humility. 

After the triple fight when the Romans 
had been declared victorious, Mettius asked 
TuUus what terms Rome imposed on AJba. 
TuUus replied that the Albans must hold 
themselves ready when called upon to join 
the Romans in an expedition against Veii. 
It was not long before the opportunity 
occurred. Indeed the Albans had something 
to do with bringing it about. They were 
indignant that so great an issue should have 
been entrusted to the valour of three men, 
and were little inclined to submit to the 
dominion of Rome, which had originally 
been merely a colony from Alba. Mettius 
Fufetius gave a ready ear to their complaints 
and soon began himself to plot against Rome. 
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He encouraged Fidenae to revolt and invite 
Veii to join in making war against their 
ancient enemy. Then when the battle 
began, the Albans would go over to them 
and help defeat the Romans. This plan 
was carried out. Fidenae declared war ; 
TuUus called out the Alban trogps, which he 
led along with his own across the Anio, and 
pitched his camp where this stream falls into 
the Tiber. The Veientians crossed the Tiber 
a little further north. The two armies were 
now drawn up opposite one another, the 
Veientians were on the right wing along the 
river ; the Fidenates towards the high ground 
on the left. The Romans faced the 
Veientians, and the Albans the Fidenates. 
Mettius had pledged himself to go over to 
the enemy during the battle, but he had 
not spirit enough to be a successful traitor, 
for his one anxiety was to be on the winning 
side. He gradually withdrew his troops to 
the hills, and there drew out their lines for 
the sake of wasting time. At first the 
Romans could not understand what had 
happened when they found that their flank 
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was exposed by the departure of their allies, 
but presently a horseman came galloping up 
and told the king that the Albans were 
retreating. In this extremity TuUus prayed 
to the gods for help ; he promised to build 
temples and consecrate priests if they would 
give him the victory. Then he cried out in 
a loud voice so as to be heard all over the 
field, bidding the Romans go forward to the 
attack, for the Albans by his order were going 
round to take the Fidenates in the rear. 
This encouraged the Romans and alarmed 
the Fidenates, who heard the order given. 
Fearing to be enclosed behind and in fi-ont, 
they wavered and turned their backs, and 
TuUus easily routed them. Then he attacked 
the Veientians, who soon followed the 
example of their allies and fled. Some threw 
away their shields and jumped into the river. 
Others, while hesitating on the bank, were 
cut oflT and slain. This was the bloodiest 
victory yet won by the Romans. 

TuUus now felt quite sure that the Albans 
would never be loyal allies, and he resolved 
not to give them another chance of playing 
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him false. When Mettius came to offer him 
his congratulations, he received him with a 
pretence of friendliness and ordered the 
Albans to encamp close to the Romans, 
saying that on the next day the two armies 
would celebrate the victory by a joint 
sacrifice. Early in the morning the heralds 
summoned the soldiers to the assembly, and 
the Albans, anxious to hear the king's speech, 
crowded forward to the front. The Romans 
purposely made way, but armed soldiers 
formed a ring all round them. Then Tullus 
spoke, — 

" Romans, if ever there was at any tinie an 
occasion for you to give thanks in the first 
instance to the immortal gods and then to 
your own valour, yesterday's battle supplied 
it. For you fought not only against the 
enemy but also a far harder and more 
perilous fight against the treachery of your 
allies. I must no longer withhold the truth 
from you. It was not at my bidding that 
the -Albans retired to the mountains, but I 
do not think they are to blame for this 
treachery. They did but follow their general 
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as jrou would in a like case have followed me. 
It was Mettius who led them away, Mettius 
who plotted this whole war, Mettius who 
broke the treaty between Rome and Alba. 
One day some other traitor will follow in his 
steps unless 1 make him an example to the 
whole world." 

At this point some of the Roman officers 
stepped forward and surrounded Mettius. 
Then the king went on : ** Men of Alba, may 
the gods grant good fortune and success to 
my plans. I have resolved to bring the 
whole population of Alba to Rome and to 
enroll them amongst our citizens. They 
shall form one city and one state as they were 
in the olden time.'* 

The Albans listened with consternation, 
but being surrounded by Roman soldiers 
they dared not express their feelings. Then 
TuUus passed sentence on Mettius Fufetius. 
He was to be fastened between two chariots 
and his body torn asunder in two directions, 
as his mind had been torn between Rome 
and Fidenae. It was a cruel punishment ; 
but Mettius had deserved it by his treachery, 
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and never again throughout the history of 
Rome was anyone put to death in this 
manner. 

TuUus at once carried out his threat of 
removing the Albans to Rome. Guilty and 
innocent alike, men, women and children 
were turned out of their homes and led in 
sad procession to Rome. Scarcely had they 
left the city than the Romans began to 
destroy the houses and other buildings, and 
amid all this ruin and desolation only the 
temples were left standing. Thus ended 
Alba Longa, after a rule of four hundred 
years, in vengeance for one man's treachery. 
TuUus did his best to reconcile the Albans to 
their lot. He gave them the Caelian hill in the 
east of the city as a dwelling-place, and to 
give greater dignity to this part of Rome he 
built himself k palace there. He appointed 
Alban nobles to high offices and gave the 
people an honourable place in the army, so 
that little by little the Albans forgot their 
former position and became part of the 
Roman state. But every few years they 
returned to the Alban mount to celebrate 
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the ancient festival of the Latin race, and 
this continued throughout Roman history, 
and helped to keep alive in long after 
years the memory of what was once Alba 
Longa. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE GREATNESS OF ROME 

** The great house of Tarquin," 

Macaulay. 

HE fourth king of Rome 
Ancus Marcius, was a 
Sabine and grandson of 
Numa. Like his grand- 
father he loved peace 
better than war ; and this was a good 
thing, for during the thirty-two years that 
Tullus reigned there had been constant 
fighting and Rome never seemed at rest 
For all that, the temple of Janus was not 
closed during the reign of Ancus. 

The Latins were always ready for any 
173 
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opportunity of attacking Rome, and when 
they saw that Ancus's first care was for 
religion they decided that he was more of a 
priest than a king, and now was the time to 
make war, when Rome would not be able to 
resist them. 

They were mistaken, however, for Ancus, 
though he preferred peace, was ready and 
able to make war. Still he wished that 
religious rites should be properly observed 
even in warfare, and before marching into 
the enemy's territory, he sent forward a 
herald, clad in sacred garb, with a priest's 
fillet round his head, who took his stand on 
the boundary between the two lands, and 
called the gods to witness that he came in 
accordance with justice and piety to demand 
right and restitution. 

. ** If my demands be unjust or impious, 
may I no longer have part or lot in my 
country." 

These words he spoke as he leapt over the 
boundary line, and repeated them to the 
first stranger whom he met on the other 
side, and again when he entered the city 
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gate, and afterwards to the magistrates in 
the market-place in the presence of the 
people. If his demands were not granted 
within thirty-three days, he returned to 
Rome, and the Senate discussed the matter 
and put it to the vote. If the majority were 
in favour of war, the herald returned to the 
frontier and, after speaking his appointed 
speech, threw his spear across the border 
line. Then and not till then could the 
fighting begin. 

Several Latin cities made war on Ancus, 
and the greater part of his reign was taken 
up in fighting, but he was victorious in the 
end and, following the example of Tullus, he 
brought the inhabitants of the defeated cities 
to Rome. He settled the Latins on the 
Aventine, the hill where Remus first wanted 
to build the city. 

During the reign of Ancus many strangers 
migrated to Rome, for men who were rich 
or capable were always kindly received and 
made welcome as citizens. Among these 
was an Etruscan named Lucumo. His 
father, Demaratus, had belonged to the ruling 
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family of Corinth, but when this was over- 
thrown by a revolution, he migrated to Italy 
and settled in the little city of Tarquinii. 
There he married, and had two sons, the 
elder of whom, Lucumo, survived his father 
and inherited all his wealth. His wife, 
Tanaquii, was an Etruscan lady of noble 
family, and finding that her husband was 
looked down upon by her relations, she 
persuaded him to remove to Rome, a city 
where strangers were sure of a hospitable 
welcome, and where wealth and merit were 
of more account than birth. 

Accordingly they left Tarquinii and set 
out for Rome with all their possessions. As 
their chariot approached the Janiculan hill 
on the right bank of the Tiber, an eagle 
suddenly swooped down, seized Lucumo*s 
hat in its beak and flew away with it, then 
descending once more with a great rustling 
of wings, put it back on his head. Tanaquii 
who, like many Etruscans, understood the 
science of augury, took this as a sign of her 
husband's coming greatness. The eagle was 
the bird of Jupiter, and the head the highest 
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part of man. The head-covering removed 
and restored by divine agency pointed to the 
royal diadem, which her husband was one 
day destined to wear. Under these happy 
auspices, they crossed the Tiber and entered 
the city. Here Lucumo changed his name 
to Lucius, adding Tarquinius after his native 
city. He built himself a fine house, where 
he lived in great splendour, and by his 
courtesy and generosity won the good 
opinion of the Romans. At last he even 
attracted the notice of the king, who invited 
him to the palace, and came to hold him in 
such esteem that by his will he left him 
guardian of his sons. 

When Ancus died after reigning twenty- 
four years, these sons were not yet of age. 
The royal power had never been hereditary 
at Rome, still many would have liked to see 
a son of Ancus succeed, and Tarquinius, who 
himself aspired to the throne, got the boys 
out of the way while the election was pro- 
ceeding by sending them on a distant 
hunting expedition. Then he came forward 
openly as a candidate for the throne, and 
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actually made a speech in his own favour, 
a thing that had never before been done at 
Rome. 

** Let not my foreign origin stand in the 
way," said he. ** Tatius, who shared the rule 
with Romulus, was a Sabine, and so was 
Numa Pompilius, one of your greatest kings. 
I have settled amongst you with all my 
fortune, and the greater part of my civic 
life has been passed at Rome, I have studied 
your laws and customs under Ancus 
Marcius, no mean teacher. In obedience 
to and respect for him I was in no way 
behind you, and in generosity to others I 
rivalled the king himself." 

The people were carried away by his 
words, and acclaimed him king. Hitherto 
the Romans had been so busy fighting their 
neighbours and enlarging and strengthening 
their city, that they had not given much 
time or thought to making it beautiful. But 
Tarquin spent a great deal of his own 
fortune as well as the booty he took in war 
on adorning the town of Rome. He built 
the Great Circus in the valley between the 
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Palatine and Aventine, and introduced horse 
and chariot races and boxing matches, such 
as were customary in Etruria. Several 
great and useful works were undertaken by 
him, among them the Great Sewer, the 
remains of which may still be seen in the 
Forimi, and he laid the foundation of a 
temple to Jupiter on the Capitol, for 
which Romulus had long ago marked out 
the site. He also began to construct a 
new stone wall to surround the whole 
city, but this was interrupted by a war 
with the Sabines, who led their army across 
the Anio so quickly that they were almost 
at the city gates before the Romans could 
be led out against them. Being thus taken 
unawares they were at first at a disadvantage, 
but after a while they succeeded in driving 
the enemy back to their camp, and so 
gained a delay in which to strengthen their 
forces. 

Tarquin, considering that the Roman 
army was deficient in cavalry, declared his 
intention of levying three additional com- 
panies of horse, beside the three already 
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established by Romulus. This seemed a 
daring innovation for a foreign king to 
make, and Attus Navius, Chief Augur, was 
bold enough to tell Tarquin that he had no 
right to make any such change without 
first taking the auguries, as Romulus him- 
self had done. Tarquin, annoyed at this 
interference, began to jeer at the art of 
augury. 

" Come now," he said, " you shall watch 
the heavens with all due rites, and then tell 
me whether what I have in my mind can be 
performed." 

Attus took the auspices, and said that they 
were favourable. 

" Well, then," replied the king, " it is in 
my mind that you can cut this grindstone 
with this razor. Take it and do what your 
birds say you can accomplish." 

Attus took the razor, and cut the stone 
without the least difficulty. Tarquin never 
again mocked at augury, and henceforth 
nothing important was undertaken, such as 
the holding of an election or a declaration of 
war, without first taking the auspices. 
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As the king could not carry out his plan 
of enrolling fresh companies, he doubled the 
number of men in the old ones, and this 
added greatly to the usefulness of the army. 

He was now ready to repel the next attack 
of the Sabines, but in order to cut off their 
retreat, the Romans sent burning rafts down 
the Anio, which got entangled among the 
piles and set fire to the bridge. The cavalry 
posted on both wings routed the Sabines, 
who turned and fled towards the river. 
Numbers were drowned in attempting to 
cross it, and their shields drifting down the 
stream into the Tiber brought the news to 
Rome before the heralds of victory arrived. 
Tarquin ordered all the booty collected in 
the battle to be piled in a great heap, and 
burnt as a thank-oflFering to Vulcan, the 
fire-god, who had helped to give Rome the 
victory. 

The Romans now in their turn marched 
into the enemy's territory, and the Sabines 
had to go out and meet them, their ranks 
still in disorder and their courage broken by 
the recent defeat. The Romans had an easy 
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victory and the Sabines were glad to make 
peace on any terms. 

Tarquin demanded the surrender of 
Collatia, a Latin city which the Sabines 
had captured. Now that they had been 
completely reduced, he returned to Rome 
and celebrated his victory by a triumph. 

Tarquin also fought against the Latins 
and conquered some of their cities, and won 
back others that had revolted from Rome. 
Indeed the Romans had no cause to repent 
their choice of a ruler. Tarquin had brought 
them glory in war and made their city a 
pleasanter and more beautiful dwelling-place 
than before. 

The first kings of Rome had lived simply 
as warriors and citizens, not very different 
from their subjects, but Tarquin introduced 
wealth and luxury from Etruria and lived in 
a fine palace with numbers of slaves to wait 
on him. It happened that one of the female 
slaves had a little baby, and one day when 
the child was asleep, flames were se6n round 
his head. The king and queen, hearing of 
this wonderful sight, came hurrying to the 
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spot, and when one of the servants fetched 
water to put out the flames, Tanaquil stopped 
them and forbade them to rouse the child till 
he should wake of his own accord. Presently 
he woke, and the fire vanished. Then Tana- 
quil took her husband aside and spoke thus 
to him, — 

" Look at this boy," said she, " whom we 
are bringing up in this lowly fashion. He 
is destined one day to be a light to our 
darkening fortunes and a prop to our falling 
house. Let us give him his freedom, and 
train him up in the knowledge that shall 
befit his exalted station." 

From this time forth the queen treated 
the boy, who was named Servius Tullius, as 
her own son and, as he was an apt scholar and 
a virtuous youth, she found all her hopes fully 
justified. Tarquin gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and no one doubted that he in- 
tended Servius to succeed him on the throne. 

The sons of Ancus Marcius had watched 
the rising fortunes of Servius with jealous 
indignation. It was bad enough that their 
own guardian should have usurped the throne. 
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but now he was actually training up a slave's 
son to be his successor. Since Tarquin was 
too powerful to be resisted openly, they made 
a plot to kill him secretly. Two ruffianly 
countrymen were chosen for the purpose, 
who presented themselves, armed only with 
axes and pitchforks, in the portico of the 
palace. There they began a violent quarrel, 
and when the royal guards went to inquire 
the cause of the disturbance, both clamoured 
loudly for justice. They were led before 
Tarquin, who asked the cause of their 
quarrel. At first both spoke at the same 
time and threatened one another, then when 
they were told to speak quietly and in turn, 
one of them began to tell everything in 
proper order. While Tarquin had his atten- 
tion fixed on the speaker, the other raised his 
axe and struck the king on the head. In the 
confusion that followed, both tried to escape, 
but they were soon captured by the guards. 

The news of this attempt on the king's 
life was soon noised about the streets, and 
no one was quite certain whether he was 
alive or dead. In the panic and confusion 
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Tanaquil alone remained calm. She ordered 
aU strangers to leave the palace and the doors 
to be closed. Then she shut herself up with 
the king, pretending that there was still hope 
of recovery, if the right remedies were applied. 
She did this to gain time, lest her scheme for 
putting her son-in-law on the throne should 
be thwarted. Then she sent for Servius 
TuUius, and called on him to avenge his 
father-in-law, and stand by her in her mis« 
fortune. 

" Play a man's part, Servius, and the king- 
dom shall be yours. Let it not fall into the 
hands of men who have wrought so dastardly 
a crime through the hands of others. Arise, 
and do the bidding of the gods who pro- 
claimed your glorious destiny by the light 
that shone around your head. Now the 
heaven-sent flame summons you and bids 
you in truth awaken from your slumbers. 
Think not of your origin but of your merits. 
Do as I bid you and all shall be well'* 

Meantime the noise and excitement were 
constantly increasing, and to still the dis- 
turbance, Tanaquil opened the window and 
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addressed the people in the street below. 
She assured them that there was no cause for 
alarm, since the king had been merely stunned 
by the blow and had already recovered con- 
sciousness ; the wound was not a deep one, 
and all was going well. The king hoped 
before long to receive the people, meantime 
he had ordered Servius to take his place and 
perform the royal duties, till he himself 
should be completely recovered. 

Presently Servius came out attended by 
the royal guards and took his place on the 
seat of justice and pronounced sentence in 
the king's place. This went on for several 
days until people had grown accustomed to 
seeing Servius in the royal seat. Then at 
last they were told that Tarquin was dead, 
and a lament was raised in the palace. 
Servius was invited by the Senate to succeed 
his father-in-law without the form of an 
election, and thus the schemes of Tanaquil 
were successful. The sons of Ancus, hear- 
ing of the failure of their plot, left Rome 
and went into exile by their own free will. 

Though crimes and plots had brought him 
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to the throne, Servius Tullius was a good 
king and the best that Rome could have had 
at that time. He divided the people into 
classes, according to their rank and wealth, 
and their property was entered In a register 
called a Census, a word we still use at the 
present day. 

He made many useful reforms in the 
army, and some important changes in the 
State. He gave the people more rights than 
they had ever had before. He completed 
the wall that Tarquin had begun, and it now 
took in the Capitoline, Aventine and Cselian 
hills, which had been added to the city since 
its foundation on the Palatine by Romulus, 
as well as three others, the Quirinal, Viminal 
and Esquiline. Thus Rome became the city 
of the seven hills. The walls of Servius were 
five miles round, and remained the boundary 
of Rome till, more than eight hundred years 
later, the Emperor Aurelian built a new wall 
enclosing a far greater space, which still 
marks the limits of Rome. 

By the conquest of Alba Longa Rome had 
become head of the Latin League, which 
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celebrated common sacrifices at regular 
intervals. But the Latin cities had been very 
unwilling to accept the Roman headship 
and had often tried to shake it off. Tarquin 
had defeated them in several battles and 
forced them to submit to Rome. Servius 
TuUius now persuaded the Latin states to 
join him in building a temple to Diana at 
Rome that should rival in its splendour her 
celebrated temple at Ephesus. He hoped 
that in time this would become a centre of 
worship for all the Latins, and that thus they 
would naturally grow accustomed to Roman 
headship. Chance helped him to carry out 
his plans. 

A Sabine farmer had a wonderful and 
beautiful cow, with such unusually long and 
well-grown horns, that many people went to 
see it out of curiosity. After a while it was 
rumoured abroad that rule over the Latins 
was destined to be held by that state, one of 
whose citizens should sacrifice this cow to 
Diana. As soon as a propitious day arrived, 
the farmer, who had heard the prophecy, 
took the cow to Rome intending to sacrifice 
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it on the altar of Diana, but the priest, who 
recognised the animal, had also heard the 
prophecy, and he rebuked him severely. 

**What are you thinking of?" he said; 
** surely you do not intend to sacrifice to 
Diana without first purifying yourself in 
living water. First go and bathe in the 
Tiber which flows down there in the valley. 
Then return and oflFer your victim." 

The farmer, who was anxious- to perform 
his sacrifice with all proper rites, went to the 
river, leaving the cow in the temple pre- 
cincts. During his absence the priest himself 
sacrificed it to Diana, in order that he, a 
Roman, might secure everlasting dominion for 
Rome, When the people heard of this they 
rejoiced, for they believed that Rome was 
truly destined to become the head of all the 
nations. 

Throughout his reign Servius TuUius 
strove for the greatness and honour of Rome, 
and the remains of his great works may be 
seen even at this day, but in his old age he 
was to suffer for the crime through which he 
had won the throne. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TYRANl^Y OF TARQUIN 

** Next view the Tarquin Kings, the avenging sword 
Of Brutusy justly drawn, and Rome restored." 

Virgil. 

lUS had given his two 

ughters in marriage to 

5 two sons of Tarquin, 

iring that unless he con- 

iated them they would 

treat him as the sons of Ancus had treated 

their father. Yet even so the Tarquins 

were not content to wait for their inheritance. 

Lucius, the elder, was a bold and ambitious 

man who did not shrink from any crime that 
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would help him to gain his ends, though his 
brother Arruns was of a gentler disposition. 
The two TuUias, the daughters of Servius, 
were also of very opposite natures, and it 
happened that the cruel Tarquin had married 
the gentle Tullia, while the ambitious sister 
was the wife of Arruns. This wicked woman 
tried to arouse her husband's ambition, 
bidding him follow his brother's example and 
be a man. She jeered at her sister who had 
had the good fortune to win a brave husband, 
yet was little better than a coward herself. 
It was not long before the bad Tarquin and 
the bad TuUia confessed to one another how 
ill-mated they were, and from this to crime 
was an easy step. Tarquin murdered his 
wife and TuUia her husband. Then the two 
survivors were married without any delay or 
pretence 9f mourning. 

Even now TuUia was not satisfied. Her 
desire was to be queen, and for this she could 
not await her father's death. The murder of 
the elder Tarquin had set a terrible example 
in the palace, and Tullia urged her husband 
to follow it and seize the throne which 

N 
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belonged righdy to his family and had been 
too long withheld from him by a mere slave. 

** Better return to Tarquinii or Corinth 
if you have not courage to act. Truly 
you are more like your brother than your 
father." 

With such speeches she goaded him on 
until he consented to do her bidding. 

First he won over some of the senators 
by promises and others by accusations 
against the king, and thus gradually paved 
the way for an attempt at the throne. One 
day he came marching into the assembly 
hall surrounded by a number of armed men. 
The people were too much alarmed to resist 
him and he took his seat on the royal throne 
and ordered the herald to announce that 
King Tarquin summoned a meeting of the 
Senate. Some who were in the secret came 
at once and others followed, fearing for their 
own safety, in case, as they believed, Servius 
TuUius were already dead. Then Lucius 
Tarquin made a speech to the Senate, saying 
that it was an insult for Romans to be 
governed by a slave and slave's son, who. 
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after the shameful murder of Tarquin, had 
accepted the royal dignity at the hands of 
a woman without even the form of an 
election, 

" His birth was lowly, his accession 
illegal, and throughout his reign he has 
always shown favour to the lowest class of 
citizens, to which he naturally belongs, 
loading the poor with benefits at the ex- 
pense of the rich." 

While he was yet speaking, Servius, who 
had been hastily summoned, appeared on 
the scene and cried out in a loud voice, 
"What is the meaning of this, Tarquin? 
What insolence prompts you to summon 
the Senate and occupy my seat in my life- 
time ? '* Then Tarquin replied that it was 
his father's seat, and that a king's son 
was better fitted to occupy it than a 
slave's. 

A tumult now broke out, and the 
supporters of the two parties began to attack 
one another, so that a regular fight raged 
round the throne. Then Tarquin no longer 
shrank from the final crime. Seizing 
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Servius round the waist, he threw him down 
the steps which led from the Senate House 
to the Place of Assembly below. The 
king's attendants fled in terror, and when 
Servius, who was half-stunned, tried to make 
his way home unaided, some of Tarquin's 
partisans overtook and killed him. Just 
then TuUia came riding into the Forum, 
that she might be the first to salute her 
husband as king. When he bade her begone 
from this scene of horror and confusion she 
turned back to the palace, and on her way 
passed the place where her father's dead 
body lay. The driver wanted to turn back, 
but she ordered him to go on, and her 
chariot wheels passed over her father's 
corpse. Thus she entered the palace and 
came into the presence of the household 
gods stained with blood. The place where 
this happened received the name ** Street 
of the Crime," which it bears to the present 
day. 

Tarquin left the body unburied, and thus 
from his very entry on his reign showed 
his contempt for the laws of gods and 
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men. The Romans called him Tarquin the 
Insolent, and never was a nickname better 
. deserved. 

Tarquin's rule was that of a tyrant ; he 
had won the throne by unlawful means and 
he had to keep it in the same way. He 
went about accompanied by a guard of 
soldiers, and as he could not win the afiection 
of the Romans he determined to rule them 
by fear. Some of his enemies he accused 
and put to death without a trial ; others he 
sent into exile or deprived of their goods. 
Many of these were Senators, but he would 
not allow their places to be filled, thinking 
that his power would be the more secure if 
the Senate were weak. He gave up the 
good old custom of consulting the Senate 
and people on all affairs of State and acted 
on his own authority like an absolute 
monarch. While he insulted the Romans he 
tried to conciliate the Latins, that he might 
have allies and helpers in case of need. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to Mamilius 
of Tusculum, one of their most powerful 
chiefe, but when one of the Latin princes 
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tried to resist his authority, he accused him 
of treason and had him put to death. 

Though an unjust and tyrannical king, 
Tarquin was a good soldier, and he carried 
the Roman arms further than they had ever 
penetrated before. 

Beyond the Latins in the land to the 
south of Latium lived the Volscians, a brave 
and warlike tribe. Now that Tarquin was 
sure of his Latin allies he hoped to conquer 
the Volscians, and thought that by brave 
feats in war he might eiFace the memory of 
his cruel acts in time of peace. 

Next he made war against Gabii, a Latin 
city which had not yet submitted to Rome. 
He failed to take it by storm and growing 
tired of an unsuccessful blockade, resolved to 
win it by stratagem. Pretending that he 
had abandoned the war, he withdrew to 
Rome and appeared to be entirely occupied 
with the building of his new temple. After 
a little while Sextus, the youngest of his 
three sons, arrived at Gabii, saying that he 
had fled^ from home on account of his 
father's cruel treatment. It seemed that 
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Tarquin meant to root out his own house- 
hold as he had emptied the ranks of the 
Senate. His only hope of safety was among 
his father's enemies, therefore he had fled to 
Gabii. 

" Do not suppose," he said, " that you can 
hope for a lasting peace. The king is only 
biding his time and will renew the war 
against you when opportunity serves him. 
But if you will not receive a suppliant, I will 
go hence to the Latins and Volscians, yes, 
even beyond their borders, until I light on 
men who will shelter a fugitive from his 
father's cruelty." 

Touched by his sad plight, the Gabians re- 
ceived him kindly, for they thought it only 
natural that a king who ill-treated his 
subjects and his allies should at length turn 
his wrath against his own sons. Besides, 
they hoped that with the help of Sextus they 
might be able to carry the war from Gabii to 
Rome. 

Sextus remained for a while at Gabii and 
won the confidence of the people. They 
consulted him on all matters of State, and as 
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his advice always fell in with their own 
wishes, they were ready to follow him when 
he proposed a renewal of the war and even 
appointed him general. At first there were 
only little skirmishes between the two 
armies, and as the Gabians, under Sextus, 
always got the better they came to look on 
him as a heaven-sent leader, and were ready 
to let him rule them in everything. Indeed, 
he was their king in all but name and had as 
much power at Gabii as his father at Rome. 
When at last he seemed strong enough to 
carry out his plans he sent a trustworthy 
messenger to Rome to tell Tarquin of his 
influence at Gabii, and asked what he should 
do next. The king, fearing to trust the man 
with a message or letter, bade him follow him 
into the garden. There he took a stick and 
without speaking a word knocked off the 
heads of all the tallest poppies that grew 
there. This was the only answer he gave. 
The messenger, tired of waiting, at last re- 
turned to Gabii and reported to Sextus what 
the king had done. Sextus guessed his 
meaning and knew that his father had 
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spoken in a parable. The tall poppies were 
the chief men in the city, and he was to cut 
them off as the king had knocked off the 
heads of the poppies. 

He set to work to get rid of the most in- 
fluential Gabian citizens, just as Tarquin had 
killed or exiled all the Romans who had been 
able to oppose him. He spent the money- 
taken from the murdered or exiled citizens 
in winning over a number of partisans to his, 
side ; and at last, when there was no one left 
to oppose him, he contrived to hand Gabii 
over defenceless to Rome. 

Tarquin now hoped for a long spell of 
peace, and he meant to devote it to works 
which should hand down his memory for 
ages to come. The great temple of Jupiter, 
vowed by Romulus and begun by Tarquin 
the Elder, was now to be built with great 
magnificence by Lucius. The site chosen 
was the hill of the citadel. When the 
workmen were digging the foundations for 
the temple, they came upon a human head 
fresh and undecayed, and this was taken 
as an omen that the Roman citadel was 
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destined to become the head of the world. 
It was after this discovery that the hill re- 
ceived its name C^itoline, from caputs the 
Latin word for head. 

All the old shrines and altars were re- 
moved from the place, except the stone con- 
secrated to Terminus, the god of boundaries, 
which the omens forbade them to remove. 
They left it, standing and built the new 
temple round it, as a token that the boundaries 
of Rome should never be moved. 

This temple of Jupiter was far larger 
and more splendid than any of the older 
shrines of the city. The Romans were but 
a rough, warlike people who knew little 
about art and architecture, but the Etruscans, 
who belonged to an older and more civilised 
race, could do beautiful work in stone and 
precious metals like the Greeks. Tarquin 
therefore hired Etruscan foremen to direct 
the building and paid them with the money 
which he had taken from one of the Volscian 
cities, but, large as were the sums at his 
disposal, they were not enough to carry out 
all his great schemes. He therefore forced 
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the common people to work for him with- 
out pay, bidding them serve the State by 
building a temple in peace now that they 
were not called upon to fight for it in war. 
To this they consented without much com- 
plaint ; but when they were forced to work 
without pay on other less important buildings, 
such as the new circus and the great public 
sewer, they began to grow indignant, for 
Tarquin treated them more like slaves than 
free citizens and ordered them about at his 
own pleasure, as though Rome and its whole 
population existed to do his bidding and 
minister to his pleasure. The early kings 
of Rome had governed very differently ; their 
first care was to serve the State and study the 
welfare and security of the people. Tarquin 
ruled the Romans by fear only, and a ruler 
who does that is never secure. 

One day the king was alarmed by an un- 
favourable omen. A snake crawled out from 
under one of the wooden columns of the 
palace and caused a panic among those who 
saw it. Instead of consulting Etruscan 
soothsayers as he usually did, Tarquin deter- 
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mined (as he thought this a matter of great 
importance) to send to the chief of all the 
oracles, which was at Delphi in Greece. 
For this purpose he sent his two sons, Titus 
and Arruns, and his nephew Lucius Junius 
Brutus. The brother of this Brutus had 
been put to death by Tarquin, who was 
jealous of his position and thought it safest 
to get him out of the way ; and Lucius 
Junius, fearing the same fate for himself, 
tried to avoid it by cunning. He pretended 
to be dense and stupid, and he let the king 
rob him of his possessions without resistance. 
He was allowed to live as being too stupid and 
insignificant to be a source of danger, and no 
doubt he was chosen for the same reason to 
accompany the young princes to Delphi. 
There he ofFered up a stafF of cherry wood, 
which looked like a very humble gift, but 
the stick was hollowed out and filled with 
gold inside, which no doubt the priests were 
quick enough to discover. This staflF was a 
symbol of Brutus's mind, which was rich 
and wise under a disguise of stupidity. 

When the princes had done the king's 
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bidding and received their answer, it occurred 
to them to consult the oracle about their own 
fortunes. The question they put was about 
the succession, and they asked which of 
theni should inherit the throne. Then a 
voice replied from the depths of a cavern 
saying, "Whichever of you shall first kiss 
his mother shall have the rule over Rome." 
Titus and Arruns agreed not to repeat this 
answer to Sextus, who had remained behind 
at Rome, and they drew lots to decide which 
of the two should first kiss their mother on 
their return home. But Brutus guessed that 
the oracle had a hidden meaning and, slipping 
to the ground as if by accident, he kissed the 
earth, the common mother of all men. 

Soon after this embassy to Delphi, Tarquin 
engaged in a war with the Rutulians. He 
laid siege to Ardea, once the home of Prince 
Turnus, hoping to get enough booty for 
carrying on his great works, and also to 
distract the attention of the people, who were 
indignant at being employed as mere drudges 
and labourers. Failing to take Ardea by 
storm, the king began a blockade. This 
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lasted a long time, and as there was very 
little fighting, the young princes and nobles 
occupied themselves entertaining one another 
in their tents with all kinds of amuse- 
ments. 

One day when Sextus had invited his 
cousin Collatinus and some other princes 
they began to talk about their wives, each 
extolling his own above the rest. At last 
someone suggested that they should mount 
their horses, ride to Rome, and take their 
wives unawares, and a prize should be given 
to the one whose wife was found most suit- 
ably occupied. No sooner said than done. 
First they visited the palace and found the 
princesses entertaining gay parties of friends, 
then they rode after dark to CoUatia, where 
they discovered Lucretia, the wife of Colla- 
tinus, seated by lamplight in the great hall 
spinning among her maidens. Collatinus 
was delighted with his easy victory and 
invited the princes to sup with him. This 
hospitality was ill requited by Sextus. A few 
nights later he returned by himself to CoUatia 
and offered Lucretia such grievous insults 
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that she no longer cared to live. She sent 
for her husband and father, and in their 
presence stabbed herself to the heart. 

When this terrible news became known, 
her kinsmen vowed to avenge her. Brutus 
now threw off his pretence of stupidity, and, 
taking the bloody dagger in his hand, swore 
never to rest till he had driven out Lucius 
Tarquin and his wicked wife and abominable 
offspring. "Henceforth let no man bear 
the name of King in Rome." 

CoUatinus and Lucretius and Valerius, his 
friends, took the same oath, and were followed 
by others of their kinsmen and friends. 
They carried the body of Lucretia into the 
market-place, and Brutus proclaimed aloud 
the wicked deed of Sextus and denounced 
the tyranny of the king. 

Then at last men ventured to speak freely 
of their wrongs, to call for arms, and swear 
to turn the tyrants out of the city. Brutus 
now proceeded to Rome, followed by an 
armed multitude that constantly increased, 
as men heard what had happened, and that at 
last there was some prospect of a revolt 
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against the tyranny of the Tarquins. Crowds 
gathered in the Forum, and Brutus harangued 
them in a speech which amazed them from 
one whom they had always regarded as little 
better than an idiot He reminded them of 
the king's cruel acts and his insolence to the 
people. The Romans who once took the 
lead in war and conquest had been degraded 
into day-labourers and carpenters. He 
recalled the cruel murder of Servius Tullius 
and many another shameful deed done by 
the Tarquins. Finally he called on the 
people to depose the king, and send him with 
all his family into eidle ; the crowd shouted 
their approval, and Brutus set out, accom- 
panied by a number of armed citizens, for 
the camp at Ardea, while the queen, on 
hearing of the revolt, fled from the city in 
haste. 

The news of the disturbance had already 
reached the camp, and the king set out to 
put it down. It happened that he and 
Brutus passed each other travelling by 
different roads and that Brutus reached 
Ardea just about the time when Tarquin 
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arrived at Rome. He was greeted by 
closed gates and a decree of banishment, 
while Brutus was joyfully welcomed as his 
country's deliverer. Tarquin went into 
exile in Etruria, accompanied by his sons 
Titus and Arruns. Sextus retired to Gabii, 
where he had once held the supreme power, 
but was murdered there by the friends of his 
former victims. 

Thus ended the rule of kings at Rome in 
the year 509 B.C. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 

•* How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old." 

** * Rome to the charge ! * cried Aulus. 
* The foe begins to yield ! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta, 
Charge for the golden shield.* " 

Macaulay. 

M the Romans had driven 
It the Tarquins they re- 
ived that they would 
;ver have any more kings, 
__jr would they again put 
all the power in the hands of one man, lest 
he should become a tyrant as the Tarquins 
had been, and think of his own honour and 
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glory rather than the safety and welfare of 
his people. Instead they . would have 
magistrates elected for a year at a time, and 
of these there should always be two, so 
that if one seemed inclined to take too 
much power, the other might act as a check. 
These magistrates were called Consuls, and 
the first to hold this office were Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Tarquinius CoUatinus, 
the husband of the unfortunate Lucretia. 
But though there was no man in Rome who 
had more cause than he to hate the banished 
kings, yet the very name of Tarquin had 
become so hateful to the Romans that they 
did not wish anyone who bore it to remain 
among them. Brutus and other patriots 
therefore persuaded CoUatinus to give up 
his office and leave Rome for ever. 

Publius Valerius was chosen consul in his 
stead, and he ruled so wisely and justly that 
the Romans gave him the nickname of 
Publicola, the people's fi-iend. All the 
other members of the Tarquin clan were 
banished, and the Romans hoped that they 
had done with this wicked race for ever. 
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But though all true patriots were glad to 
be rid of the tyrants, there were some 
persons at Rome who would have welcomed 
them back. In particular, the young nobles 
who had been on friendly terms with the 
princes missed the splendour and gaiety of 
the Court, and were indignant that justice 
was now done to rich and poor alike, with 
no special privileges for rank or wealth. 
They were ready if they had a chance to 
strike a blow at the liberties of their city. 
While matters were in this condition it 
happened that messengers were sent to 
Rome by the banished Tarquins to demand 
the restoration of their property. The 
Senate discussed the matter, and some were 
in favour of givmg it up while others de- 
clared that by so doing they would supply 
their enemies with the means of making 
war against Rome. As they could not 
agree, the discussion lasted for several days, 
and all that time the messengers went 
about the city, talking now to one person, 
now to another, and so finding out which 
Romans ^voured the cause of the kings. 
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These now joined in a conspiracy to bring 
the Tarquins into the city by night and 
restore them to the throne. Meantime the 
Senate had decided to give up the property, 
and this gave the messengers a pretext for 
further delay, as they had to arrange for 
transport. The conspirators now settled 
that the ambassadors should take back with 
them a letter to the banished king as a 
pledge of good faith on their part. So far 
the secret had been well kept, but on the 
last evening, Vitellius, Brutus's brother-in- 
law, who was one of the leaders, entertained 
the ambassadors at a supper-party, at which 
the other conspirators were present. There 
one of the slaves who had suspected what 
was going on heard the matter discussed and 
actually saw the letter handed to the 
ambassadors. He went off in haste and 
reported the matter to the consuls, who 
instantly set out for Vitellius's house, sur- 
prised the whole party, got possession of 
the letter and threw the conspirators into 
prison. 

Among these were the two sons of Brutus, 
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who hro been led away by their uncle to 

conspire against the liberty of their country. 

They were condemned with the rest, and 

Brutus as consul had- to be present at their 

execution. Men praised him for this deed^ 

because he put his country even before his 

own children, and the name of Brutus was 

handed down to after ages as that of a stern 

citizen of the old Roman type, who, as 

Shakespeare says, — 

"would have brooked 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king." 

The ambassadors, in spite of their treachery, 
were allowed to depart unhurt out of respect 
for their office, but the Senate now refused 
to give up the Tarquins' property. The 
common people were allowed to plunder it 
and take away whatever they could carry. 
Their private land, which lay between the 
city and the Tiber, was consecrated to Mars, 
and used henceforth for exercising soldiers 
and other public purposes. The corn in 
the fields, which happened to be ripe, was 
cut down, and in order that no one should 
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use what had belonged to traitors it was 
thrown into the river along with the baskets 
in which it had been collected. Since the 
Tiber is never full in summer and the 
sluggish stream could not carry away this 
mass, it stuck fast in the mud of the river 
bed and, as other matter was added to it, 
became in time an island large enough to 
supply room for several temples. 

More than two hundred years after this a 
terrible plague raged in Rome, and the people 
sent for help to Epidaurus in Greece, where 
was the famous shrine of iEsculapius, god of 
healing. In the returning vessel was con- 
cealed a snake which escaped on this island, 
and as these creatures were sacred to 
iEsculapius, a temple was built here in 
honour of the god. A church now stands 
on the spot, but at low water we can still 
make out the figure of a snake hewn in the 
rock below. Be sure to look for this if ever 
you go to Rome, and remember, when you 
stand on the island, how the ancient Romans 
set liberty above wealth and kindred and every 
other good that the world could give them. 
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Though this conspiracy had failed, the 
Tarquins had no intention of settling down 
in exile without an attempt to win back 
the kingdom by force. Being an Etruscan 
family, they naturally turned to their kins- 
men for help. Etruria was at that time 
the richest and one of the most power- 
ful states in Italy. The twelve chief cities, 
though independent of one another, formed 
a league for mutual protection, something 
like the Latin League of which Rome was 
now head. To this Tarquin turned for 
assistance. First he applied to Tarquinii, 
which, as his ancestor's native city, was 
most ready to take his part, and to Veii, 
which was always willing to fight against 
Rome. These two cities made ready their 
arms and Tarquin led them into Roman 
territory. The two consuls at once pre- 
pared to meet them. Valerius led the foot 
soldiers in order of batfele and Brutus went 
forward with the cavalry to spy out the 
ground. The enemy marched in similar 
order ; Arruns, the king's son, being in 
advance with the cavalry and Tarquin him- 
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self following with the rest of the troops. 
When he recognised Brutus from a distance 
Arruns exclaimed in a fury, — 

" There is the man who turned us out of 
our own country. See how he struts along, 
decked out in the badges of our office. 
Ye gods, avenge this insult to the rightful 
king." Then driving his spurs into his 
horse he rode forward at Brutus. The 
consul prepared to meet his onset, and a 
fierce fight ensued ; bitter hatred urged on 
the combatants, and neither would yield 
while life remained. At last each struck 
the other a fatal blow, and both fell dying 
to the ground. Thus perished Brutus, his 
country's deliverer, fighting for its freedom 
to the last. The Romans gave him a 
splendid funeral and the women wore 
mourning for a year, as they would have 
done for a father. 

No sooner had the two leaders fallen, than 
the rest of the troops came on the scene. 
These too were so evenly matched that now 
one side and now the other seemed to be 
winning. The Veientians, who knew Roman 
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prowess of old were soon put to flight, but 
the Tarquinian soldiers stood their ground, 
and got the better of the Romans opposed 
to them. At last when night came on, and 
neither side had gained any advantage, the 
Etruscans withdrew their army. In the 
night a mysterious voice was heard from 
the wood on the Janiculum, saying that the 
Romans had won the battle, since they had 
lost one man less than the Etruscans. It was 
of more consequence, however, that the enemy 
had withdrawn, and for a while the Romans 
were left to ehjoy their liberties in peace. 

Tarquin did not yet give up his kingdom 
as lost, but sought more powerful allies to 
help him in his second attempt. He now 
took refuge at Cluslum, a city in the north 
of Etruria, and begged Lars Porsena, its chief, 
to take up arms on his behalf. " Surely,'* he 
said, " Etruscans should be ready to come to 
the aid of their own kinsmen, but if you 
refuse, beware lest the same fate overtake 
you. Rome is not so far distant from 
Clusium but that your citizens may turn 
their eyes that way, and if they find it so 
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easy to get rid of their kings, who knows 
but that some day they will be setting up a 
republic on their own account ? " So with 
prayers and threats Tarquin wrought on 
Lars Porsena till at last he agreed to help 
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TARQyiN AND PORSENA. 

him, and sent heralds to the other eleven 
cities, inviting them to join in making war 
on Rome. 

The news of the Etruscan preparations 
caused no little alarm at Rome and every- 
thing was made ready for a siege. The 
country people moved into the city with 
all their belongings, the fortifications of the 
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town were strengthened and guards posted 
at regular intervals. At that time there was 
only one bridge across the Tiber, connecting 
the Janiculum with the Palatine, and since 
the enemy came from the west, their direct 
road would be by the Janiculum and so 
across the bridge into the city. To cut off 
their approach the Romans decided to break 
down the bridge, which was easy enough, 
since it was built of wood, but the enemy 
had followed so quickly on the news of their 
approach, that they were already at hand 
before the work could be begun. Then 
Horatius Cocles, who commanded the guard 
by the bridge gate, came to the rescue. 

"Let all the rest cross over," he cried, 
"and seek safety within the city. I will 
undertake to keep the enemy at bay till the 
bridge is down." Two other noble Romans, 
Spurius Lartius and Titus Herminius, at once 
offered to join him, and these three turned 
round and faced the Etruscan army, giving 
back blow for blow and holding their ground 
till a shout from the other bank warned them 
that the bridge was falling. 
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Then Lartlus and Herminius hurried back 
across the cracking timbers, but Horatius 
remained at his post till the last, one man 
against an army. He called to the Etruscans 



THB FIGHT FOR THE BRIDGE. 

to come and engage with him in single 
combat, and when none cared to accept his 
challenge, he calmly held out his shield to 
intercept the shower of arrows which they 
sent against him. At last a shout from the 
other side told him that the work was done. 
Then Horatius turned and faced the river. 
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** O Father Tiber," he cried, " receive me 
graciously in thy sacred stream and bring 
the soldier and his arms in safety to the other 
shore." 

Then, fully armed as he was, he sprang 
into the river which, though narrow, has a 
very strong current, and wounded and weary 
with fighting he swam across, while the 
Romans cheered him on and even the 
enemy joined in the shout. He got safely 
to the other bank, and the Romans set up a 
statue in his honour and gave him as much 
land as he could plough in the space of a 
day. 

This brave deed of Horatius Codes kept 
the Etruscans out of the city, but they were 
close upon it and in possession of the 
Janiculan heights. They pitched their 
camp in the low ground near the Tiber 
and kept guard from boats and on land to 
prevent anyone from bringing food across to 
the Romans. 

The blockade continued for a long time, 
and Lars Porsena had every hope of starving 
out the Romans, when a young noble named 
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Mucius resolved on a daring deed. It seemed 
to him disgraceful that a free people like the 
Romans should sit still and be starved out 
by the Etruscans, whom they had routed in 
many a past fight. He therefore went to the 
Senate and spoke thus, — 

** It is my intention, Fathers of the City, 
to cross the Tiber and, if possible, enter the 
enemy's camp, not in the hope of plunder or 
robbery, but with the help of the gods I 
propose to do a far greater deed.*' Then they 
bade him carry out his purpose. 

Mucius now crossed the river and made 
his way unobserved through the crowd out- 
side the king's tent. It was just the time 
when the troops were receiving their pay, and 
the king's secretary was seated beside him, 
counting out the money. Mucius, not 
knowing which of the two was Porsena and 
afraid of discovery if he showed his ignorance 
by asking, pushed his way through the crowd 
and killed the secretary, whom he mistook 
for his master. The guards quickly seized 
him and carried him before the king. In 
answer to his questions Mucius replied, *^ 1 
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am a Roman citizen, my name is Caius 
Mucius. I desired to slay my enemy, and 
am as ready to die as to kill, for Romans 
are wont both to do and to sufFer bravely. 
Do not imagine that you have to deal with 
me alone ; behind me is a long line of Roman 
youths who covet the same honour. We, the 
youth of Rome, declare war against you. 
Be prepared daily and hourly to fight for 
your life. Enemies are all about you. You 
need not fear the fate of battle, nor bands of 
armed men. One at a time your enemies 
will meet you, and when one falls another 
will take his place. When the king angrily 
bade him explain his meaning and threatened 
him with torture by fire unless he confessed 
the whole plot, Mucius calmly thrust his 
right hand into the flames. 

" See," he cried, " how cheaply those who 
aim at true glory hold this worthless body." 

Then the king sprang from his throne In 
amazement. " Would," he cried, " that this 
valour of yours were exercised on my behalf^ 
but as it is depart in peace, free and un- 
harmed." 
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But Muclus replied in return, *'For this 
generosity I will freely tell you what neither 
threats nor tortures could have wrung from 
me. There are three hundred noble youths 
who have sworn to take your life; the lot 
fell to me first, and whatever fate may befall 
each, the next is prepared to take his place." 

Such was the brave deed of Caius Mucius, 
which won him as much renown as that of 
Horatius. Henceforth he bore the name 
of Scaevola, which means the " left-handed," 
because his right hand was burnt away in 
the flames. 

Porsena was so much struck by the 
courage of the Romans and their determina- 
tion to suffer any torture rather than betray 
their country that, being now weary of the 
long, fruitless siege, he sent ambassadors 
across to propose terms of peace. His 
demand to restore the Tarquins was in- 
dignantly refused, but they gave way on 
other points ; they consented to give up 
some land they had taken from Veii and 
to send hostages as a pledge that they would 
keep the terms of the treaty. 
P 
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Porsena now withdrew his troops, but 
in the following year he once more sent 
to Rome, bidding the people restore their 
kings. Instead of answering the am- 
bassadors, the Romans sent the chief 
senators to Clusium to bring their answer 
in person. Never again, they said, would 
Rome submit to the rule of kings. " Sooner 
will we open our gates to an enemy than 
to a king. Let the end of our freedom be 
the end of our city." 

When Porsena saw that they were so 
determined, he answered, "Since this is 
your firm resolve, I will trouble you no 
more ; and, as I can give no further help to 
the Tarquins, let them go elsewhere and seek 
other allies, for I will not break the peace I 
have made with Rome." 

So Tarquin left Clusium and the Etruscan 
war came to an end. Thus ended the 
second attempt to restore the. kings at Rome. 
Now that his kinsfolk, the Etruscans, could 
give him no further help, Tarquin turned to 
other allies. About ten miles south-east of 
Rome stood the strong hill-city of Tus- 
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culum, which was one of the chief townships 
of Latium. Its lord, Octavius Mamilius, 
was Tarquin's son-in-law, for he had given 
him his daughter in marriage in the days of 
his prosperity, when he tried to make friends 
and allies in case of coming adversity. When 
Tarquin fled to Tusculum and begged 
Octavius Mamilius for help he found a 
ready listener. The Latins had never 
willingly submitted to the headship of Rome, 
and now that this ambitious state was 
weakened by a long siege and numerous 
wars, there seemed a chance of shaking oflF 
this hated rule. When Mamilius called on 
the other Latin cities to join him, they were 
ready to consent, and the wrongs of Tarquin 
formed a welcome excuse for an attack on 
Rome. Soon the news came to the city 
that the Latins were arming against them, 
and as they were dangerous enemies, it was 
necessary for the Roman army to be led by 
a brave and wise general. For this reason 
they put the whole government into the 
hands of one man who should have absolute 
power, and be obeyed by all, even the 
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consuls. A magistrate of this kind was called 
a Dictator. He was appointed by the 
consuls with solemn rites and ceremonies, 
but he held office only as long as the special 
danger lasted and never longer than six 
months. Aulus Postumius was the dictator 
now chosen, and with him served Tibutius 
^butius, as Master of the Horse, while the 
dictator was general of the whole army. 

As soon as all the preparations were made, 
Postumius led his army into Tusculan 
territory. When the Romans heard that 
the Tarquins themselves were in the Latin 
army, their anger knew no bounds, and they 
were so eager to be at the enemy that the 
general could hardly have held them in, had 
he wished to do so. A terrible battle was 
fought on the shores of Lake RegiUus near 
Tusculum. The leaders on both sides did 
daring deeds, worthy of the heroes of old, 
challenging one another to single combat 
as Hector and Achilles did before Troy. 

Postumius himself took up a position in 
the forefront of the battle, in order to 
admonish and control his troops in person. 
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Tarquin, catching sight of his enemy, spurred 
forward his horse and dashed against the 
Roman general. Postumius was unhurt, 
but Tarquin was wounded and with difficulty 
rescued by his friends and carried out of the 
fight. 

At another part ot the field -ffibutius 
engaged single-handed with Mamilius, and 
they attacked with such force that at the 
first shock of their lances both were 
wounded. Mamilius, careless of his hurt, 
returned to the field to hearten and rally 
his party. Elsewhere Marcus Valerius, 
brother of the great Publicola, fought hand-to- 
hand with the younger Tarquin. and when the 
Roman fell, dismay seemed to strike his party. 
Postumius, seeing this, called to the band of 
picked soldiers who formed his bodyguard 
bidding them stay the flight. " The Roman 
who turns his back on the foe is himself an 
enemy," he cried, ** therefore kill every 
fugitive without quarter." 

The Romans, finding their retreat cut off, 
rallied to the fight and faced the foe once 
more. Now Herminius, who had stood by 
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Horatius at the bridge, challenged Mamilius 
to single combat, and all around them the 
battle paused, while men watched the 
champions of Rome and Tusculum. They 
fought to the death, for Mamilius fell first 
and Herminius died of a wound, but it was 
not Mamilius who dealt it. 

Though many of the noblest had fallen, it 
seemed as though the sun would set ere 
the victory was decided. Then a great 
wonder befell. Two beautiful youths in 
white armour, mounted on snowy steeds, 
were seen to join the Roman ranks. 
Suddenly great joy and hope entered into 
the hearts of the Romans, while terror spread 
among the Latins. For these were no 
mortal warriors, but the great twin brethren. 
Castor and Pollux, who were come from 
their distant Dorian home to help the 
western race, which rivalled their own Sparta 
in courage and warlike prowess. The 
Romans, knowing that the gods were on 
their side, renewed the attack, and this time 
the Latins turned and fled, and the Romans 
pursued them and captured the camp. 
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Postumius and ^butius returned in 
triumph to Rome, but the news of the 
victory had preceded them. At sunset on 
the day of the battle, while the elders of the 
city and the women waited by the eastern 
gate for news of the fight, they spied two 
strange warriors hastening towards the town. 
Their armour and horses were red with 
blood, and they stopped at the gate and 
spoke thus : — 

" Hail to the great Asylum, v 

Hail to the hill-tops seven, 
Hail to the fire that burns for aye. 

And the shield that fell from heaven* 
This day by Lake Regillus, 

Under the Porcian height. 
All in the lands of Tusculum 

Was fought a glorious fight. 
To-morrow your Dictator 

Shall bring in triumph home 
The spoils of thirty cities 

To deck the shrines of Rome." 

Then, when the long-pent-up feeling burst 
forth in shouts and weeping, the godlike 
twins rode on- to the Forum and halted by 
the temple of Vesta. There they washed 
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their horses In Juturna's sacred spring, then 
rode away and were seen no more by any 
Roman. 

On the spot where they halted in the 
Forum the Romans built a temple in honour 
of Castor and Pollux, who had once lived 
on earth as Spartan princes but were now 
numbered among the gods above. Men 
called on them in times of danger and asked 
their aid in battle and shipwreck, and when 
they hearkened to their prayers there were 
none mightier to save. 

Three beautiful columns yet mark the spot 
where stood the temple of the twin brethren ; 
and Juturnas spring, long buried under 
rubbish, was found again a year or two ago 
when men were digging in the Forum. The 
temple was consecrated on July 15, 482 B.C., 
the anniversary of the battle, and this day 
was ever afterwards kept as a solemn festival. 
In honour of the godlike horsemen who 
came to their aid, the Roman knights, clad 
in purple and crowned with wreaths of olive, 
rode every year in solemn procession from 
the temple of Mars outside the city and 
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through the Forum to the temple of Castor 
and Pollux. 

This was the last attempt to bring back 
the kings at Rome, and henceforth the 
Romans were left to enjoy their liberties in 
peace. The cruelty of the Tarquins was 
never forgotten and the people were firmly 
resolved that no one should ever again bear 
the name of king in Rome. Five centuries 
later, when the supreme power fell to 
Augustus, he would not take the title of 
king, but called himself First Citizen 
[princeps^ which we call prince), and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which in Latin is Imperator. 
From that last word comes our own word 
Emperor. 
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THE TRANSFORMATIONS 

" Of bodies changed to v^ous forms I sing.** 

Ovm, 
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story of the Trans- 

)rmations was told by 

le Roman poet Ovid, 

ho was born in 43 b.c. 

id live4 the greater part 

of his life at Rome. Unfortunately he 

offended Augustus by some of his writings, 

and was sent into exile on the shores of the 

Black Sea, where he died in 18 a.d. He 

wrote a great number of poems, among them 

a sort of poetical calendar called the FasH^ 

giving the origin of all the Roman Festivals, 

and the Metamorphoses^ from which these 

stories are taken. In this book he collected 

those legends and fables of Greece, Italy and 

other countries that describe a transformation, 

such as the change of a human being into a 
239 
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flower or river. Pyramus and Thisbcy you 
will remember, is the name of the play acted 
by Bottom and his friends in the Midsummer 
Nlghis Dream. Midas and Orpheus you 
will find mentioned in English poems. For 
these tales have become part of our thought 
and our language, and when you pluck a 
narcissus or listen to a mountain echo, you 
will remember that their names come from a 
youth and maiden whose sad fate was sung 
by Ovid. 
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PROSERPINA 

"O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now that frighted thou letst fall 
From Dis's waggon." Shakespeare. 

N^A, the great Sicilian 

volcano, is usually at rest, 

though now and then a 

faint column of steam rises 

from its cone. But at rare 

intervals its calm is broken. Fire and smoke 

pour from its crater, and the earth heaves 

and groans around it. This happens when 

the monster Typhoeus tries to rise and throw 

off the heavy mass that rests on his huge 

body. As a punishment for fighting against 

the immortal gods, Jupiter hurled him from 
243 
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Oljrmpus, and held him down by the weight 
of a great island. There he lies, stretched 
out under the whole of Sicily ; his right 
hand extends as far as Pelorus on the east, 
and his left leg reaches to Lilybaeum on the 
west. Etna rests on his head, and the flames 
he breathes from his mouth escape through 
the crater. 

When Typhoeus stirs in his uneasy bed, 
the earth quakes, chasms open, and cities and 
villages are swallowed up. Then even 
Pluto, god of the Lower World, is afraid 
lest the kingdom of darkness should be laid 
bare and the dead terrified by the unwonted 
light. 

Once when the flames blazed and the 
earth shook even more than of wont, Pluto 
came up from his dusky home to see for 
himself what was going on above. In his 
chariot drawn by four black horses he rode 
through the whole of Sicily till, assured that 
all was safe, he prepared to retrace his steps. 
But Venus had spied him from Mount Eryx, 
where the Sicilians worshipped her, and call- 
ing her son Cupid, she prayed him with 
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many coaxing words to send an arrow against 
Pluto. 

" You have vanquished the gods above/* 
she said, "yea, even great Jupiter himself, 
and the powers of the waters and the god 
whom they must obey, why should the 
Lower World alone escape you ? Why not 
carry your rule and mine to the realms of 
the dead ? Even in heaven our power is not 
complete, for Pallas and Diana shun it. And 
Proserpina, the daughter of Ceres, will follow 
their example, unless you hasten to send one 
of your shafts against her. Come now, 
direct an arrow at Pluto and fill him with 
love for Proserpina." 

Then Cupid promised to do her bidding. 

On a lofty hill in the very heart of Sicily 
stood the strong city of Henna, and in the 
plain below was a lake, bordered by shady 
woods and pleasant meadows. There Proser- 
pina loved to play with other maidens, and 
pluck violets and fair, white lilies for garlands. 
As they played there together, with joyous 
laughter challenging one andther to gather 
the largest nosegay, Pluto suddenly appeared 
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in their midst Without a word he seized 
Proserpina, seated her in the. chariot beside 
him, and drove away at a frantic pace, while 
she called vainly on her mother and comrades 
to come and save her, and wept for the loss 
of the flowers she had dropped in her fright. 

Regardless of her tears and prayers, Pluto 
rode on, past the sulphur lakes of Leontini 
and the island of Ortygia, where now stands 
Syracuse. There Cyane, fairest of Sicilian 
nymphs, marked their flight, and raising her 
head above the waters of Anapus, cried to 
Pluto to let Proserpina go. 

** She should be wooed, not stolen. Go, ask 
her mother's leave to wed her." 

Pluto gave no heed to her words, but rode 
on faster than before, leaving Cyane to 
mourn her comrade's fate. And she wept 
and wept, and would not be consoled, till at 
last she was dissolved in tears, and became a 
pool of clear blue water that still bears the 
name of Cyane. 

When night came and her daughter did 
not return Ceres was filled with alarm, and 
determined to set out and seek her. But her 
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search was a fruitless one. For days and 
weeks she wandered, traversing lands far and 
near, but nowhere could she gain tidings of 
Proserpina, who was hidden away deep down 
in the gloomy realms of Pluto. At last, 
weary of this ceaseless wandering, she re- 
turned to Sicily and came to the pool of Cyane. 
Cyane would have told the poor mother of 
her daughter's fate, but voice and speech 
were gone from her, and she could only show 
her on the top of the waters the girdle that 
Proserpina had let fall. When Ceres re- 
cognised this she smote her breast and tore 
her hair, and cursed the land of Sicily where 
this disaster befell her daughter. Then the 
earth no longer brought forth seed, and the 
crops were blighted in the ear. The sun 
ceased shining and rain poured down with- 
out end. The corn was choked with weeds, 
and the land was a wilderness. 

At last Arethusa, nymph of the Ortygian 
spring, raised her head above the waters and 
chid Ceres for the ruin she had brought on 
Sicily. "The wrong," she said, "was done 
by Pluto, and this land had no part in it 
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Unwillingly it opened to let him pass with 
his unwilling bride. This I know, and I can 
give you other news of your daughter. For 
I was born far from here in the Greek land 
of Elis. The river-god Alpheus loved me, 
and sought to woo me, and when I fled from 
him in fear the gods changed me into a 
stream. Then the earth opened and let me 
pass, and flowing under land and sea I came 
at last to Ortygia, and rose once more to the 
upper earth as a limpid pool. On my way 
hither I came by the river Styx, and in the 
realm of Pluto I beheld your daughter, sad 
indeed and showing some trace of fear, yet 
queening it proudly in the kingdom of dark- 
ness. 

When Ceres heard this she was struck 
with amazement. But when she recovered 
from her wonder, she set out for Olympus, 
to ask help of Jupiter. Standing before 
him with dishevelled locks and mournful 
mien she prayed him to rescue her daughter. 
** Be it so," replied the father of gods, 
"Proserpina shall be restored to you, so 
long as neither food nor drink has passed 
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her lips in her new home, for such is the 
law of the Fates." 

Ceres now went forth rejoicing to fetch 
back her daughter. But the Fates had 
willed otherwise. For Proserpina as she 
wandered through the orchards of Hades 
had plucked a pomegranate and eaten some 
of its juicy seeds. Henceforth she had part 
and lot in the realm of the dead. 

But Jupiter, who wished to satisfy his 
brother Pluto and his sister Ceres, found a 
way out of the trouble. Six months of each 
year Proserpina spends in Hades with Pluto, 
the other six she dwells with her mother on 
earth. Half the year her countenance is sad 
as beseems the wife of the gloomy god ; 
the other half it is bright and smiling. In 
like fashion one half the year is given to 
sun and gladness, the other to cloud and 
gloom. For Proserpina is the symbol of the 
corn that lies underground dead and buried 
in the winter, but in spring rises once more 
from the earth, and ripens in the summer, 
that fair season that brings back joy and 
hope to the hearts of all men. 
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^ Orpheus with his lute made treeSf 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing." 

Shakespeare. 

EUSjtheThracian singer, 
\ the most famous of all 
musicians of Greece. 
dUo himself had given 
1 his golden harp, and 
on it he played music of such wondrous 
power and beauty that rocks, trees and beasts 
would follow to hear him. Jason had per- 
suaded Orpheus to accompany the Argonauts 
when they went to fetch back the golden 

fleece, for he knew that the perils of the way 
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would be lightened by song. To the sound 
of his lyre the Argo had floated down to the 
sea, and he played so sweetly when they 



ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 



passed the rocks of the Sirens that the dread- 
ful monsters sang their most alluring strains 
in vain. 

Orpheus wedded the fair nymph Eurydice, 
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whom he loved dearly, and who returned his 
love. But at their marriage the omens were 
not favourable. Hymen, the marriage god, 
came to it with a gloomy countenance and 
the wedding torches smoked and would not 
give forth a cheerful flame. 

Indeed' the happiness of Orpheus and 
Eurydice was to be but short-lived. For 
as the new-made bride wandered through 
the woods with the other nymphs a poisonous 
serpent stung her heel, and no remedy availed 
to save her. Orpheus was thrown into most 
passionate grief at his wife's death. He could 
not believe that he had lost her for ever, but 
prayed day and night without ceasing to the 
gods above to restore her to him. When 
they would not listen, he resolved to make 
one last effort to win her back. He would 
go down to the Lower World and seek her 
among the dead, and try whether any prayer 
or persuasion could move Pluto to restore 
his beloved. 

Near Taenarum, in Laconia, was a cave 
among dark and gloomy rocks, through 
which led one of the entrances to the Lower 
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World. This was the road by which Hercules 
descended when he went to carry off Cerberus, 
the three-headed dog that guards the threshold 
of Pluto. Undaunted by the terrors of the 
place, Orpheus passed through this gate and 
down a dark and dismal road to the kingdom 
of the dead. Here he came in safety through 
the crowd of ghosts and phantoms, and stood 
at last before the throne of Pluto and Proser- 
pina. Then he touched the chords of his 
lyre and chanted these words, — 

" Great lords of the world below the earth, 
to which all we mortals must one day come, 
grant me to tell a simple tale and declare 
unto you the truth. Not to look upon the 
blackness of Tartarus have I come hither, 
nor yet to bind in chains the snaky heads on 
Cerberus. It is my wife I seek. A viper's 
sting has robbed her of the years that were 
her due. I should have borne my loss, 
indeed I tried to bear it, but I was overcome 
by Love, a god well known in the world 
above, and I think not without honour in 
your kingdom, unless the story of Proser- 
pina's theft be a lying tale, I beseech you. 
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by the realms of the dead, by mighty Chaos 
and the silence of your vast kingdom, revoke 
the untimely doom of Eurydice. All our 
lives are forfeit to you. 'Tis but a short 
delay, and late or soon we all hasten towards 
one goal. Hither all our footsteps tend. 
This is our last home, yours is the sole 
enduring rule over mankind. She too, when 
she shall have lived her allotted term of years, 
will surely come under your sway. Till 
then, I implore you, let her be mine. But if 
the Fates refuse a husband's prayers, I am 
resolved never to return hence. My death 
shall give you a double boon." 

Thus he prayed and touched his harp in 
tune with his words. All around him the 
lifeless ghosts came flocking, and as they 
heard they wept. Tantalus forgot his 
hunger and thirst. Ixion's wheel stood still, 
the Danaids set aside their leaky urns and 
Sisyphus sat on his stone to listen. Never 
yet had such sweet strains been heard in the 
world of gloom. Then, for the first time, tears 
moistened the cheeks of the Furies, and even 
the king and queen-of the dead were moved 
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to pity. They summoned Eurydice, and she 
came, yet halting from her recent wound. 

'*Take her," says Pluto, "and lead her 
back to the light. But she must follow you 
at a distance, nor must you once turn round 
to look upon her till you have passed beyond 
these realms. Else the boon we grant you 
will be but vain." 

A steep path led upward from the realm 
of darkness, and the way was hard to find 
through the gloom. In silence Orpheus led 
on, till the goal was close at hand and the 
welcoming light of the upper air began to 
penetrate the darkness. Then a sudden fear 
struck his heart. Had Eurydice really 
followed his steps, or had she turned back, 
and was all his toil in vain? Torn with 
anxiety and longing, he turned to gaze on 
his beloved. Dimly he saw her, but for the 
last time, for a power she could not resist drew 
her back. Orpheus stretched out his arms 
and tried to seize her, but he only clasped 
the empty air. " Farewell, a last farewell," 
she murmured, and vanished from his sight. 

In vain Orpheus tried to follow her, in 
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vain he besought Charon to carry him a 
second time across the waters of Acheron. 
Seven days he sat on the further bank 
without food or drink, nourished by his tears 
and grief. Then at last he knew that the 
gods below were pitiless ; and full of sorrow 
he returned to the upper earth. 

For three years he wandered among the 
mountains of Thrace, finding his only con- 
solation in. the music of his lyre, for he 
shunned all men and women and would have 
no bride after Eurydice. 

One day he sat down to rest on a grassy 
hill in the sunshine, and played and sang 
to beguile his sorrow. As he played, the 
coolness of shady branches seemed all about 
him, and looking up he found himself in the 
midst of a wood. Oak, poplar, lime, beech, 
laurel, ash, pine, plane and maple and many 
another tree had gathered together here, 
drawn from their distant forest homes by 
the sounds of Orpheus's lyre. Yes, and the 
beasts and the birds of the field came too, 
and Orpheus sat in their midst and sang and 
played the tunes of sorrow. 
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Suddenly a great noise was heard of 
laughter and shouting and merry-making. 
For this was one of the feasts of Bacchus, 
and the women were celebrating his rites, 
wandering over the mountains with dance 
and revel. When they saw Orpheus they 
set up a shout of derision. *'See," they 
cried, *^the wretched singer who mocks at 
women and will have no bride but the dead. 
Come, let us kill him, and show that no man 
shall despise us unpunished." 

With these words they began to throw 
wands and stones at him, but even the life- 
less objects were softened by the music, and 
fell harmlessly to the ground. Then the 
women raised a wild shout and made such a 
clamour with trumpets and cymbals, that the 
soft tones of the harp were drowned by the 
noise. Now at last the shots took effect, 
and in their fury the women fell upon him, 
dealing blow on blow. Orpheus fell lifeless 
to the ground. 

But he was not to die unwept. The 
little birds of the forest mourned for him, 
even the stony rocks wept, the trees shed 
R 
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their leaves with grief, and the dryads and 
naiads tore their hair and put on the garb of 
sorrow. Only the pitiless revellers knew no 
remorse. They seized the singer^s head and 
threw it with his lyre into the river Hebrus. 
There it floated down stream and, strange 
to tell, the chords gave forth a lament, and 
the lifeless tongue uttered words. **Eury- 
dice, Eurydice," it cried, till head and lyre 
were carried down to the sea, and on to 
Lesbos, the isle of sweet song, where in after 
years Alcasus and Sappho tuned afresh the 
lyre of Orpheus. 

But the shade of the dead singer went 
down to Hades, and found entrance at last. 
Thus Orpheus and Eurydice were re-united, 
and won in death the bliss that was denied 
them in life. 
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** Acis' sacred rill/' — Theocritus. 




^EFORE Ulysses and his com- 
panions came to Sicily and 
put out the eye of the 
Cyclops, Polyphemus lived 
here happily among his flocks 
and herds, whom he tended and cared for 
most faithfully. But rich as he was he 
coveted one possession that he could not 
obtain. The beautiful nymph Galatea had 
kindled his love, and he wooed her by gentle 
words and gifts. But she only laughed at 
the hideous monster, and when he tried to 
make himself comely, combing his hair 
aS9 
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with a plough-share and shaving his beard 
with a sickle, she only laughed the more. 
When he still pursued her from place to 
place, she would plunge into the depths of 
the water, where alone she could escape from 
her unwelcome suitor. 

Poor Polyphemus was very hideous indeed. 
He was big and dark and hairy, and had one 
great round eye in the middle of his fore- 
head, but he could play sweedy on a pipe 
made of a hundred reeds, and with his harsh 
voice satig songs to his beloved. 

** O Galatea," he would sing, 

"O whiter than the privet bloom, brighter than flowery 

dells, 
O taller than the alder tree, clearer than crystal rays, ^ 
More playful than the yearling goat, smoother than 

polished shells. 
Dearer than Sun in winter time, or shade in summer 

days. 
More graceful e'en than fruit trees fair or than the 

spreading palm, 
Purer than ice, and sweeter far than ripe fruit of the 

vine. 
Softer than swansdown or fresh cheese, more bounteous 

than the rain 
That cheers and gilds a garden plot, if only thou wert 

mine." 
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Then he would tell of his wealth and the 
beautiful home he could give her. 

** I have a cave cut in the living rock, 
with shelter from the sun and cold. My 
trees are weighed down by their load of 
apples, the grapes on my vines shine like 
liquid gold. You shall pick ripe strawberries 
in the shade and cherries and plums, and as 
many chestnuts as your heart desires. All 
my orchards shall be yours. Look at my 
goodly flocks, grazing among the valleys and 
forests, or penned up in folds. If you ask 
how many there are, I cannot tell you. 'Tis 
a poor man's task to count his goods. I 
have a store of sweet white milk. Some I 
set aside for drinking, the rest is turned into 
dainty cheese. Other gifts too can I olFer 
you — deer, hares and goats, a pair of doves 
and a nest taken from the tree's topmost 
branch ; yes, and the other day I found two 
little shaggy bears on the mountain-top, so 
like you could not tell one from the other. 
These I will give you to play with, only lift 
your head from the water, dearest Galatea, 
and say one kind word to your lover." 
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Thus he wooed her with sweet words and 
promises, but he could not turn the heart of 
Galatea, for she not only feared and hated 
Polyphemus, but she loved the beautiful 
shepherd Acis. Acis, the son of Faunus and 
the nymph Symaethis, was the fairest youth 
in all Sicily, and he and Galatea were never 
happier than when, seated side by side in 
some shady grotto, he piped to her his 
melodious lays. But one day Polyphemus 
saw them together and grew mad with 
jealousy. If he could not win Galatea, at 
least Aci3 should not have her. 

"If he has beaten me in winning your 
love, at least I am stronger than he, and I 
will soon show it. Dead he may mingle 
with your waters, Galatea, living he shall 
never possess you." 

Thus spoke the angry giant, and his were 
no empty threats. Acis fled in terror, calling 
on Galatea and his parents to come and save 
him, but the Cyclops ran faster than he, and, 
tearing away a great block from the mountain, 
threw it at the unfortunate youth. Only one 
corner fell upon him, but that did its work. 
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Acis lay crushed to death, and dark blood 
poured from his wound. The stream con- 
tinued to flow till it grew paler and paler, 
and at last it was a clear river that flowed 
from a crevice in the rock. Then there 
rose above its waters a head crowned with 
reeds. Acis had come back to life, no longer 
a shepherd youth, but a river-god. To this 
day the stream bears the name of Acis, and 
recalls the tale of Polyphemus and the love 
and cruel end of the Sicilian shepherd. 
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" Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 
Within thine airy shell/* Milton. 

E was once a mountain 

iph named Echo, who 

very fair to look upon, 

she had one great fault : 

talked too much, and by 

so doing brought on herself the anger of 

Juno, who as a punishment took from her 

the power of free speech. 

** Henceforth you shall never be the first 

to address another, nor utter words of your 

own free will But when others speak you 

shall be forced to repeat their last words, 

whether you will or no." 

With this curse upon her, Echo wandered 

about the mountains, forced if she met any 
264 
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living being to repeat his words. Therefore 
she shunned all mankind, till one day she 
met in the woods a youth of wondrous 
beauty. Narcissus, son of the river-god 
Cephissus, was the fairest youth in Boeotia. 
When he was born his parents asked a 
soothsayer whether he would live to be old, 
and the answer was ** Yes, if he never comes 
to know himself/' 

Narcissus was so beautiful that all the 
nymphs and maidens loved him, but he 
shunned their company and cared only for 
the chase and other boyish pleasures. He 
was out hunting with friends and had 
strayed from his party when Echo came 
upon him in the woods. **Is anyone 
here ? " shouted Narcissus. And Echo 
replied, "Here.*' "Come," cried he, and 
"Come," she replied. Still no sign of a 
comrade. " Why do you shun me ? " he 
cried angrily, and still came the answer, 
" Why do you shun me ? *' ** Come to 
me here," cries Narcissus, and Echo repeats 
his words and comes from under the trees. 
She tries to embrace him, but Narcissus flies 
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from her touch, and the poor maid turns 
and runs back to the woods. There she 
sits and weeps till her body is wasted 
away, her bones are changed to a rock, 
only her voice remains, and still, like the 
nymph of old, gives back his own words 
to the wanderer. 

But the nymphs he scorned were to be 
revenged on Narcissus, for one day, in a 
still, deep pool of water, he saw his own 
image and loved it as the fairest thing he 
had ever seen. He gazed and gazed, and 
could not tear himself away. "Alas,'* he 
cried, ** my love is vain," and Echo answered, 
" My love is vain." " Farewell," cried 
Narcissus, and the faithful nymph echoed 
** Farewell." Dying he sank on the grass, 
and the nymphs of wood and forest wept 
for his death. But when they would have 
given him burial, his body could nowhere 
be found. On the spot where he fell, a 
new flower had sprung up. A crown of 
white petals svurounded a golden centre : 
they called it Narcissus, and it still bears 
the name. 
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"A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe." Shakespeare. 

N Babylon, the great and 

wonderful city on the 

Euphrates, there lived in 

two adjoining houses a 

J youth and a maiden named 

Pyramus and Thisbe. Hardly a day passed 

without their meeting, and at last they came 

to know and love one another. But when 

Pyramus sought Thisbe in marriage, the 

parents would not hear of it, and even 

forbade the lovers to meet or speak to each 

other any more. But though they could 

no longer be openly together, they saw each 
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other at a distance and sent messages by signs 
and tokens. 

One day to their great delight they dis- 
covered a tinv crack in the wall between the 
two houses, through which they could hear 
each other speak. But a few words whispered 
through a chink in the wall could not satisfy 
two ardent lovers, and they tried to arrange 
a meeting. They would slip away one night 
unnoticed and meet somewhere outside the 
city. A spot near the tomb of Ninus was 
chosen, where a mulberry tree grew near a 
pleasant spring of water. 

At nightfall Thisbe put on a thick veil, 
slipped out of the house unobserved and 
made her way in haste to the city gates, 
She was first at the trysting-place and sat 
down under the tree to wait for her lover. 
A strange noise made her look up, and she 
saw by the clear moonlight a lioness with 
bloody jaws coming to drink at the spring. 
Thisbe sprang up, and dropping her cloak 
in her haste ran to hide herself in a 
neighbouring cave. The lioness, who had 
already eaten, did not care to pursue her. 
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but finding the cloak lying on the ground, 
pulled it to bits and left the marks of blood 
on the torn mantle. Now Pyramus in his 
turn came to the place and found no Thisbe, 
but only her torn and bloodstained cloak. 
"Surely," he thought, "some beast must 
have devoured her, for here lies her doak, 
all mangled and bloodstained. Alas, that 
I came too late ! Her love for me led 
Thisbe to brave the perils of night and 
danger, and I was not here to protect and 
save her. She dies a victim to her love, 
but she shall not perish alone. One same 
night will see the end of both lovers. 
Come, ye lions, and devour me too, 'tis 
my one prayer. Yet 'tis a coward's part 
to pray for death when his own hands can 
give it.'* 

With these words he drew Thisbe's cloak 
towards him, and covered it with kisses. 
**My blood too shall stain you," he cried, 
and plunged his sword with true aim in his 
breast The blood spouted forth as from 
a fountain and stained the white fruit of 
the mulberry overhead. 
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While Pyramus lay dying under the tree, 
Thisbe had recovered from her fright, and 
now stole forth from her hiding-place, hoping 
that her lover might be at hand. What was 
her dismay when she saw Pyramus stretched 
lifeless on the ground. Kneeling down 
beside him, she washed his wound with 
her tears, and kissed his cold lips, calling 
on him in vain to speak. "Speak to me, 
Pyramus," she cried, "'tis your beloved 
Thisbe that calls." 

At the sound of her voice Pyramus opened 
his failing eyes, and gave his love one last 
look, then he closed them for ever. When 
Thisbe saw her own cloak and the empty 
sheath, she guessed that, thinking her dead, 
he had sought death himself. 

" 'Twas by your own hand you fell," she 
cried, " a victim to love, and love will give 
my hand strength to do the like. Since 
those who were parted in life are united 
in death, perhaps our sorrowing parents will 
grant us the boon of a common tomb. May 
we rest side by side, even as we have fallen, 
and may this tree, which has witnessed our 
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despair and our death, bear the traces for 
evermore. Let its fruit be clothed in 
mourning garb for the death of two hapless 
lovers." 

With these words she threw herself on the 
sword of Pyramus. Her last prayer was 
granted, for one urn held the ashes of the 
faithful pair. And since that night the 
mulberry tree bears purple fruit to recall to 
all generations of lovers the cruel fate of 
Pyramus and Thisbc. 
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•* List, Mother Earth, whilst no man hears, 
King Midas has got asses' ears." 

DUGH the land of 
irygia in Asia Minor 
)ws the river Pactolus, 
lown as the Grolden from 
.__c gold dust found in its 



sands. This is how it came by its name. 

Once upon a time there lived in these 
parts a king called Midas who was not as 
wise as he might have been. When Bacchus 
and his followers came to Phrygia, and 
wandered singing and dancing over the 
slopes of Mount Tmolus, one of the revellers 

strayed away from the rest and was found 
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by the servants of Midas and kindly enter- 
tained by the king. To show his gratitude 
Bacchus offered to grant Midas a favour, and 
begged him to choose the boon he most 
desired. Then Midas showed his folly. 

"Grant," he prayed, "that everything I 
touch may be turned to gold." 

**Be it so," answered the god, with a 
smile, for he knew how the desire for riches 
turn men's hearts to folly. " Yet I would 
you had chosen a better gift." 

Hardly was Bacchus gone than Midas 
determined to put his new powers to the 
test. He plucked a branch from a tree and, 
behold ! it glittered and shone with the 
precious metal ; he raised a stone from the 
ground and it turned to a mass of gold. 
The ears of corn he grasped were trans- 
formed, the apples he touched shone like the 
fruit of the Hesperides, 

" Now am I richer than any man was or 
yet will be," cried the delighted monarch, 
and bade his servants prepare a splendid 
feast to celebrate his good fortune. 

Alas 1 poor Midas had forgotten that 
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riches are but of value for what they can 
hujy and that to a starving man bread is 
better than gold. Scarcely had he touched 
the loaf set before him when it grew hard 
and yellow ; every morsel of food he put to 
his lips was transformed, even the wine 
turned to liquid gold that could not quench 
his thirst. So Midas sat in his golden 
palace amid untold and unimagined wealth, 
yet hungering and thirsting for the fare of 
his poorest subject. Now he realised his 
folly and cursed his foolish prayen 

** Forgive me, Father Bacchus," he cried, 
"and take this cruel boon from me." 

Bacchus heard him, and came himself in 
answer to the king's prayer. 

**Go," he said, "to the stream that flows 
past the city of Sardis, climb the hill towards 
its source, and there bathe in its waters. 
Thus shall you be delivered from the 
curse." 

Midas did as the god bade him. He 
plunged into the river and all round his 
body a golden sheen appeared in the water, 
but the accursed power had gone from him 
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for ever. From that day the river Pactolus 
ran with gold and brought wealth to Sardis 
and the whole Lydian land. 

Midas was cured of his covetousness, but 
not of his stupidity, for even so hard a lesson 
could not teach him wisdom. He now hated 
wealth as much as he had formerly loved it 
He left his fine palace and wandered about 
in the woods and fields, living the life of a 
poor peasant Pan, the shepherd god, often 
roamed over the slopes of Tmolus, singing 
his rustic songs to a reeden pipe. The 
satyrs and nymphs would gather to hear him 
play, and listen In delight, till at last he grew 
proud and vain and boasted that Apollo him- 
self could not make sweeter music. The god 
heard the boast and accepted the challenge. 
It was settled that each should play in turn, 
and Tmolus, the mountain god, should judge 
between them. A day was fixed for the con- 
test, and Midas, the faithful follower of Pan, 
was allowed to be present. 

First Pan began and piped a barbarous 
tune that delighted the heart of Midas. 
Then Apollo stepped forward in his wondrous 
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beauty, wearing a robe of Tyrian purple, his 
head crowned with the laurels of Parnassus. 
In one hand he held a lyre studded with 
jewels, in the other the rod for striking it. 
With cunning fingers he touched the strings 
and drew forth such sweet tones that Tmolus 
at once awarded the prize to Apollo and bade 
the reed give way to the lyre. All the by- 
standers applauded the verdict except poor, 
foolish Midas, who preferred Pan's music to 
the god's. Then Apollo, to punish his folly, 
turned Midas's ears into those of an ass, a 
creature almost as stupid as himself. 

From this time forth the head of Midas 
was adorned with asses' ears, but in order to 
hide his shame from the world, he always 
wore a purple turban which came down low 
enough to conceal his ears. Only his barber, 
when he cut the king's hair, was obliged to 
see them. This man could not bear to keep 
such wonderful news to himself, and yet he 
feared the king's displeasure if he betrayed 
the secret. So he dug a hole in the ground 
and stooping down whispered softly into it, 
** King Midas has the ears of an ass." Then 
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when his mind was relieved of its burden he 
filled in the hole and went his way. 

But the earth did not keep the secret. 
In the spring a forest of rushes grew up on 
the spot, and whenever the wind blew over 
the reeds they whispered softly one to 
another, ** King Midas has the ears of an 
ass/' 
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"Then came the halcyon whom the sea obeys 
When she her nest upon the water lays." 

Drayton. 

[, king of Trachis in 
lessaly, had married 
alcyoiie, daughter of 
5 wind-god -ffiolus, and 
ty loved each other 
dearly and knew no happiness apart from 
one another. It happened that Ceyx was 
troubled with many anxieties, which forced 
him to seek the counsels of Apollo. He 
therefore resolved to cross the sea and con- 
sult the oracle of Claros in Ionia. When 
Halcyone heard of his intention she implored 
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him not to undertake so long and dangerous 
a voyage. 

** Alas, dear husband," she cried, ** do you 
desire to leave Halcyone? Can you feel 
happy without her, or love her better at a 
distance ? If but the road were by land, I 
should grieve indeed but not fear. It is th^ 
sea I dread. How many shattered planks have 
I seen cast on shore, how often have I read 
names on monuments that covered no man's 
ashes. Do not hope to escape because my 
father is lord of the winds. When once 
they are let out of their prison, his power 
over them is gone. Land and sea are at 
their mercy, and they harass even the clouds 
of the sky. I who know them best, for I 
saw them often at my father's house at 
home, have most cause to dread them. Yet 
if my prajrers are of no avail, and you are 
resolved on this voyage, at least I pray you 
take me with you, that if you perish I may 
perish too." 

Ceyx was grieved at his wife's sorrow, but 
he could not give up his journey, and he 
feared to take her with him. He tried his 
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best to calm her fears and promised to return 
before long. 

" I swear to jrou by the bright light of my 
father Lucifer, that if the Fates will grant 
me a safe return, I will be with you again 
before the moon has completed her second 
circle." 

When Halcyone saw that all prepara- 
tions were made and her husband was about 
to embark, a terrible foreboding of evil 
overcame her. ** Farewell, a last fare- 
well," she cried, and sank fainting to the 
ground. 

When the boat was fairly out to sea she 
re-opened her eyes, and through her tears 
saw Ceyx standing on the deck and waving 
his hand towards her. She stood there 
watching till the boat became a mere speck 
and vanished from her gaze. 

At first fair breezes filled the canvas and 
carried the ship without the aid of oars. But 
when they were about midway between the 
two shores, suddenly the waters began to 
rise, and great white waves to gather all 
round them, while a strong east wind blew 
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dead against them. Then the captain cried 
out to lower the sails, but the noise of the 
winds drowned his voice. Still the crew 
fell to their oars and tried, though vainly, to 
make head against the gale. But the storm 
grew worse and worse. The winds seemed 
to blow from every side, and the captain 
lost all control and knew not what to 
command or what to forbid. Then might 
be heard the shouts of the crew, the creak- 
ing of ropes, the shock of wave on wave, 
and the crashing of thunder. The furious 
waters seemed now black as the Stygian 
wave, now white with the masses of foam, 
while the ship one moment looked down as 
from a mountain on the valley below, the 
next gazed up at the sky from the depth of 
a pit. At last the wedges by which the hull 
was made tight began to slacken, the ship 
sprang a leak, and the deadly waters forced 
their way in. Like a besieged city when the 
enemy has made a breach in the wall, the 
trembling crew had to fight against the 
waters within and the waves without. Im- 
possible to withstand the two-fold attack. 
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The long struggle came to an end, and death 
had but to claim its victims. 

For a while Ceyx drifted on the top of 
the waters, grasping a portion of wreckage 
in the hand that was wont to hold the sceptre. 
In vain he cried on -^olus and Lucifer for 
help, but the name of Halcjrone was the last 
on his lips. 

Meantime Halcyone, ignorant of these 
sad events, was counting the days till her 
husband*s return. Already she was prepar- 
ing the festive garments which she meant to 
wear on that glad day. Daily she offered 
sacrifice to all the gods, but most of all she 
prayed to Juno for her dear husband's safety. 
At last the goddess grew weary of these 
useless prayers, and resolved to send Halcyone 
news of her husband*s death. 

At her bidding Iris sought the cavern 
where dwells the sleep-god, Somnus. Arrayed 
in her rainbow garb of a thousand hues, she 
descended to earth on her curving arch. Far 
away in the Cimmerian lands of Scythia, in 
the home of perpetual darkness, lies the 
cavern of Somnus. There no ray of sun- 
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light ever penetrates, no wakeful cock with 
shrill note proclaims the dawn, no barking 
dog breaks the stillness of night. In dark- 
ness and silence unbroken, Somnus lies in 
his cave. At the entrance bloom countless 
poppies, and other sleep-giving flowers send 
forth their heavy fragrance into the night. 
The cave has no door, no guardian keeps its 
threshold. In its centre, on a soft downjr 
couch, strewn with dark coverings, lies the 
god of sleep. All about him flit the forms 
of empty dreams. 

When Iris entered the cavern her bright 
raiment shed a light all round it, but it was 
long before she could rouse the sleepy god. 
Then he asked her will. 

** Somnus," she answered, " most restful 
of the gods, giver of peace and soother of 
aching hearts, send a dream in the likeness of 
King Ceyx to bring news of the shipwreck 
to Halcyone at Trachis. This is Juno's 
bidding.'* 

Then Somnus called on Morpheus, who 
alone of all the phantoms that do his bidding 
can put on the form of man. He sped on 
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swift wings through the silence of the night 
to the land of Thessaly, then laid aside his 
plumes, and put on the likeness of Ceyx, 
Thus he stood .before Halcyone, pale, lifeless, 
with dripping limbs and hair, and spoke to 
her. 

" Do you know me, O wretched wife, or 
has death wrought too great a change in 
me ? Alas ! Halcyone, your prayers for me 
were vain. A terrible storm overtook us in 
the JEgcztiy the ship was wrecked and I was 
drowned with your dear name on my lips. 
Arise and weep for your dead husband." 

Roused by this vision Halcyone sprang 
up. She tore her hair and rent her garments, 
and gave herself up to grief. 

" Alas," she cried, ** since you went hence 
only to die, would you had taken me with 
you, for then I should have spent no part of 
my life without you, and death would not 
have divided us. Nor will I consent to live 
without you. I will yet be your comrade, 
and though the same urn may not hold our 
ashes, at least one stone shall record our two 
names." 
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With these words, she went forth from 
the palace, and down to the seashore, to the 
spot where she had seen him sail. As she 
gazed sadly out to sea, she spied a dark 
object in the distance, and presently it took 
the form of a corpse ; it floated nearer, and 
she recognised the body of Ceyx, 

" Ah, dearest husband," she cried, " is it 
thus you return to me ? " 

Close by a pier had been built out to sea 
to meet the first shock of the in-coming 
waves. Stretching out her arms towards it 
Halcyone leapt into the air, and, oh wonder ! 
it bore her up, she flew, and new-grown 
wings held her up in safety. In the shape 
of a bird she hovered over the waters utter- 
ing harsh cries of sorrow. But when she 
touched the lifeless corpse of Ceyx, it moved, 
and he too floated in the air. The gods 
above had taken pity on the hapless pair and 
changed them both into birds. As king- 
fishers they fly over sea and land, and when 
the she-bird broods over her young in her 
nest among the waters, the storms are 
calmed and the waves hushed even in the 
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depth of winter. Therefore men call these 
halcyon days, and we still speak thus of a 
time of calm and tranquillity coming in the 
midst of storm and sorrow. 
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" Our hoard is little, but our hearts arc great." 

Tennyson. 



nT the olden days when the 
gods came down to earth and 
took part in the affairs of 
mortals, they would some- 
times mingle with them in 
human form to try men's hearts and know 
their natures. Thus it happened once upon 
a time that Jupiter and Mercury wandered 
through Phrygia in the guise of travellers. 
The people in this country had an ill repute 
as being hard and inhospitable, giving only 
to those who could give in return, and not 

rendering help to the needy, which is the 
T 289 
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sacred duty of all men. From place to place 
the geds wandered in the garb of poor 
travellers, and everywhere men turned them 
from their doors and bade them go and beg 
elsewhere if beg they must. At last they 
came to a tiny hut among the hills, so small 
and humble that it seemed scarce fit for 
human habitation. At this door the gods 
knocked, and here for the first time they 
met a kind word. 

In this lowly cottage lived Philemon with 
his wife Baucis. They had grown old here 
in love and poverty, and in all things both 
were of one mind. They welcomed the 
strangers to their humble dwelling, beseech- 
ing them not to despise the poor fare set 
before them, Philemon brought out an old 
seat for his guests and Baucis threw over it 
a coarse yet cleanly coverlet. Then she 
stirred the dying embers on the hearth and 
revived them with twigs and leaves, blowing 
on the feeble flame to kindle it to life. 
Meantime her husband gathered cabbages 
from the garden and went to fetch the only 
flask of wine that the house could afford. 
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Baucis spread the table. It was old and 
feeble like its owners, but a potsherd under 
one of the legs made it safe. She set upon 
it a frugal meal of olives and endive and 
radish, milk and eggs, all served in clean 
but rough vessels of clajr. Then they set 
their little store of wine before their guests. 
It was new and somewhat harsh, but the 
goodwill of the givers supplied the flavour. 
So the two old people waited on their 
guests, pressing their little store upon them 
and glad to see it disappear before their eyes. 
Only the wine never grew less. As soon as 
the bowl was emptied it was refilled of its 
own accord. Then Philemon and Baucis 
knew that their guests were no mere mortals. 
Terrified at their daring in setting such 
humble oflferings before such guests, they 
bethought them of a means of propitiation. 
Out in the yard they kept a poor old goose 
who served to guard their little hut instead 
of a dog. This they would sacrifice to the 
gods, and beg them to forgive their daring, 
and grant them their favour. Philemon 
went into the yard to catch it, but it ran too 
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fast for his feeble limbs, and the old couple 
pursued it in vain. Then at last it took 
refuge in the house and ran to the gods for 
protection. Thejr forbade the old folks to 
kill it. 

"We are gods," they said, ** and intend to 
punish the wicked people of this neighbour- 
hood, because they are cruel and heartless 
and disregard the duty of hospitality, which 
is enjoined on them from heaven. You and 
your house alone shall escape the general ruin. 
But you must leave your hut and come with 
us to the top of a hill hard by." 

Philemon and Baucis obeyed and, leaning 
on their sticks, tottered feebly up the hill. 
When they were near the top they looked 
round and saw a great lake where once all 
had been fields and homesteads. Every 
house had disappeared except their own 
little dwelling. As they gazed in wonder, 
a change came over the hut. It grew in size, 
the thatch turned to gold, and splendid 
columns grew out of the ground to support 
the roof, while the earthen floor was turned 
to marble. Then Jupiter spoke, — 
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" Come tell me, O good old man, and you 
his worthy wife, what boon do you most 
desire?" 

When Philemon had spoken apart with 
his wife, he answered, that they earnestly 
desired to become the priests of that temple. 
" And since we have always dwelt together 
in harmony, grant that we may not be 
divided in death. May the same hour 
witness our ending, that I may never look 
upon my wife's funeral pyre, nor she live to 
bury her husband." 

Their prayer was granted. For many 
years they lived together and tended the 
sacred altar, often speaking of their wondrous 
fate and the visit of Jupiter and ' Mercury. 
At last one day, as they stood side by 
side in front of the temple, Philemon saw 
Baucis putting forth leaves and he noticed a 
change in her. Slowly they were being 
transformed into trees. *^ Farewell " they both 
spoke with one accord, then their mouths 
were closed by the spreading foliage. They 
had been turned into trees whose branches 
intertwined as their arms had done in their 
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last embrace. This is the reward the gods 
gave to piety and hospitality, never to see 
death and to be for ever united with the 
one best loved in life. 



THE END 
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